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The next era in co 



Now any size company can have the 
service and savi ngs of a mega-siz 




Morse's telegraph. Bellas telephone. There have onfy been a few extmordinafy moments >n the history of communictions. 
And this, we not-so- humbly dedare. is one of them. Because Teligent has arrived. Which means small and mid-stzed 
companies now have an amazingly powerful altematrve to their regufar phone company. And a great new tool that 

will make them more productive — and competitive — than ever before. 



Local, long distancep Internet and more. From one companyt on one bill. 

Until now, only the largest companies otuW have real communications power No longer With our 12Hnch antenna on 
the roof of your office building. Teligent DigitalWave''^ technology gives you many of the advantages of a fiber-optic 
connection. High-quality local and long distance phone service. Intemet access that's up io 100 limes faster than a 
dial-up connection, Even enough bandwidth for full-motion videoconferencing. All from one company all on one bill 
And with Teligent, you don't have to wart months for service; you're ready to go in as few as 1 0 business days. 



Oi99<B Teligent, inc. 



imunications begins 



J communications power, 
ed company. 



Get up to 30% off your current rata. No, w«*re not kidding. 

This is not an introductory claim, or some attempt at "r^ew math," From here on out, Teligent promises to save you up to 
30% on local phone service. )ong distance and the Internet We simply take the average ot two months' bills, and apply 
our discount to that figure. Larger companies have enjoyed substantial savings for years. Now, thanks to Teligent, 
everyone can. T«ii«Mit CH#inn«ff a ceo, 

Customar senrlcd that actually acknowledgem your exist once. 

Alex Mandl, our CEO. left the presidency of AT&T with one missKm To give smalter companies the same prelerenliai treatment and responsive 
service as the big guys- It's a philosophy we guarantee: It dunng the first 90 days you want to switch back to your 

old local service provider, we'll pay for it —up to Si .500 But we doubt that will happen. Because once you've MVWI* 

experienced the power of Teligent. tf*>ere's no going badt Only forward For more mfomm^, visit www.tBltgmit.cim}. ^' IGIIOGIH ■ 
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Changing Our Look 

Producing a more visually appealing mag- 
azine Is high on our priority' list, and 
yoiril ;iee our move to a more contemporary 
look reflected on our Contend pages thi^^ 
month, Om* covers, too, will be moi'e lively 
and engaging, as will the re^it of the maga- 
zine as we introduce other design improve- 
ments. 

This month*s main cover topic and the 
stor>' related to it deal with an imfx>i'tant 
issue — ^\ual hai^assment w'hieh is not al- 
ways as blatant as it Ls in the photo at right 
And it's a mattei- that employers might be 
temptefl to ignore, paiticulaiiy if they think it doesn't occui* in theii* 
workplaces- 

Our Cover Storj; written by Senior Editor Michael Bmiier imd be- 
ginning on Page 14, details w^hy employers can't afiforxl to ignore even 
the passibility of sexual harassment if they want to be protected from 
liability in court. I urge you to I'ead this article and take pi'ecautions 
now. Make pi'otecting yoio* company against liability — and your 
workers against hai-assment— a New^ Yeai^'s resolution. And be sure 
to keep it* 

On another matter, if you have a home office, it may be time to up- 
date it- If you plan to establish one, now may be a good time to do 

Either situation wan'antJ a look at 
new options worth considering, and As- 
sistant Editor Tim McCollum outlines 
them in *A High-Tech Bldge For Home 
Offices^ stinting on Page r>2. That s 
McCollum in the photo at left in hLs 
newly e^tabHshecl home office in 
Cincinnati. 

V^'lien youVe finished with this ksue, 
l>e sure to watch for our Januaiy edition, which will feature the U)99 
Small Business (Xitl(>tjk, including w hat leading economists; say is in 

store. 

Happy holidays from all of us at Nation '^ Bumiem, and best wishes 
for a happy an(l pixft^ixn'ous new yean 
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Letters 



Putting A Premium 
Onjnvironmentai Issues 

ICjI Unv oi Uw points made in ''The 
i_3 ERte New Reach" [Cover Story, Oc- 
tober] was that under the Emiromnental 
Protection Agency s "interim guidance'* di- 
rective on environmental jiLstice. a com- 
pany wanting a permit for a plant can offer 
to offset the impact of additional pollution 
with benefits to the local community, such 
as jobs. 

This is absolutely insane. Are we now 
saying that it is OK to pollute the environ- 
ment if jobs are created in doing so? 

Additionalh; if a pnjpased plant that re- 
ceived a permit did not pa'>e an additional 
risk to human health or the environment, 
why would i t tie opposed? Supposedly the 
responsible environmental -regulation 
agency would akeady have taken this into 
account when deciding to issue the permit. 

We need to look at environmental is- 
sues, not social issues. 
Cooga n Pmrfoi** Project. Mamtger 
Computer SffHtmtH TechmUxju Im. 
Hmtlmik, Akt 

An Activist Speaks Out 

mi I expect a business pubhcation to 
3 have a pn>business slant in most 



of its articles, I was not prepared, how^ 
even for the reactionary, slmited, and anti- 
environmental tone of "The EPA's New 
Reach." 

As an urban environmental activist and 
a member of the Lawrence (Mass.) Envi- 
ronmental Justice Coundl, I was saddened 
as much by what the article left out as by 
what it distorted. Environmental justice is 
not memly a means to achieve social jus- 
tice, although the two are often linked 

The en%'imnmentaJ-justice movement is 
also about reaching out to poor, minority 
communities, to those who are underedu- 
cated, have few opportunities, and don't 
know what is going on in their own back 
yard. That is another part of the equation: 
providing citizens with the tools and 
knowledge they need to make sound deci- 
sions about their communities, 

A tojctc-waste-handting plant does not 
hdp a nai^iborhood; a pcilluting poiyvinyl- 
ehloride factory does not improve the qual- 
ity of life of those who live next to it. Does 
the business community honestly beHeve 



that it is aa^eptable to harm the environ- 
ment and people in the name of profits? 

The inaccurate slant of the article was 
evident in the interview with Carol 
Brownen administrator of the EPA. A 
question to Browner implied that the EPA 
was sitting on studies indicating that mi- 
norities were not necessarily more likely 
to live near polluted sites than whites. 




Browner set the record straight when 
she said not only that the never-completed 
study was not about permitted facilities 
but about Superfund (toxic-waste cleanup i 
sites, but also that the study found that in 
some parts of the country there was a 
greater likelihood for sites tn he in minor- 
itj^ communities. 

Lamma' BnvironmeHtdl Judm Council 



Research is A Key Piece 
To The Branding Puzzie 



that impression is determined. 

One-way communication is marketing 
at its most basic; The brand com muni* 
cates to the consumer. This strateg>' is not 
practiced by any brand that wishes to live 
past a short-term trend in the ever-chang- 
ing environment of consumer fashions and 
life experience. 

Brand planning is responsive to con- 
sumers. It inmrporates reseaixh to under- 
stand the language, needs, and motiva- 
tions of consumers; to verify the efficacy of 
communication messages and delivery 
sy stems; and to gauge the potency of the 
br and message to the target audience. 

Branding is not a set of marketing 
L htiices made by an uninformed manage- 
ment. Rather, branding strategy is used 
primarily to ensure that a compan/s prod- 
ucts, services » and communications re- 
main applicable to the daily lives of the 
tirm s core audience. 
Emma Sabiu, Bmnd Platmer 
I^rtiCo Researvk 
Nmv York Cit y 

Showing Too Much Caution 
On A Social Security Cure? 

hi 1'oi[iiiij^' The Way To Social Se- 
^ curity Reform" [Editorial, October], 



1 was pleased to see Sittkm'H Bmh 
mm highlight the critical topic of 



branding for small businesses TMaking 
Your Mark Through Branding." Octobert^ 

The topic of consumer research, which is 
paramount in branding, was not mcluded 
in the article, however. Although the piece 
did stress the importance of making an 
"indelible impression" on consumers, it did 
not discuss how the appropriateness of 



the list of suggesticms on what to do about 
Social Security said that any increase in 
the retirement age should reflect actual 
trends in age and health at retirement. 

At the same time, the editorial opened 
by noting that demographics have l>een 
driving Social Securi^ toward bankruptcy. 
In 1935, when the system was creat4?d, 
the median life span was 65 years. Now it 
is 75 years. Workers are supporting the 
ag)ed a lot longer than they used U>. 
Tlmmm Alleu 
Imm^m Terns 

Caiiing On Busfnesses 
To Hein Clarify The ADA 

li^^^.li fhank ynu tor your coverage of en- 
trepreneurs with disabilities t't^an- 
Do Attitudes And The Disaljled^ Mav, and 
"Putting The Per^jn Before TTie Disability^ 
Letters, September!. It is critical that we 
keep this topic in the mainstream media 
until it ceases to become a separate imie, 

I am a survivor of a polio epidemic in 
1B49, before Jonas Salk developed his vac- 
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cine. Fmm 1975 until 1991, when I founded 
Latta Entei'prises — a consulting fiiTn that 
specializes in issues related to the* Ameri- 
CEuiB with Disabilities Art < ADA) and acces- 
aibility and safety for people with 
disabilities— I was a profes 
sional and a leader in special 
education and health and 
human servicejr. 

When the ADA was 
passed in 1990, 1 
brought my mission in 
life and my career to* 
gether to help busi- 
nesises know how to be- 
come accessible, not only 
in their physical structures 
but in their operatioas. 

In 1993, I had to choose be 
tvveen walking and breathing, so now 1 
am a full-time user of a wheelchair. That 
changed my life but did not define it. 1 am 
still a business owTier. 

1 have faced not only all the usual mum 
that a small-business owner must tackle 
but also the added challenge of never 
being sure them will be access— 3res, even 
in 1998. This is largely because\he U.S. 
Department of Justice wnite the ADA in a 
way that creates an enforcement night- 
mare. I have complained to the depart- 
ment about this, but it did not believe I 
had a valid complaint 

If there are business owners who feel 
that the Justice Department has made it 
difficult for them to comply with the ADA, I 
would like to see them stand up and pre- 
sent a strong* unified voice telling the de- 
partment to clear up the enforcement issue. 

We need the ADA and its intent. Unfor- 
tunately, between the oonftision created by 
the Justice Department and the laxity of 
loE^ enforcement, the law has become one 
that businesses love to hate. 
Miirii' fi Lathu Founder 
Luita iuiiterjmmt 
Aiiwda 

[EtlHar'n Nnte: Far mtiT on the ADA ami on 
how iK'ople fdth disabi! 'diei< can mareed at 
the hmiiimn fmiici, net" *T(mrhm ( 'j) (mfn- 
Hion On Hiring The />m^W^'^^" Hw/^' -j-x (ntd 
*XieHimj Anmvei'H Ort Hiring The Dimbled " 
Nm^mbm:} 

Casting A Wary Eye On 
tapitated^ HeatUi Care 

w^y^ I n-ad with interest 'The Backlash 
Against Managed Care*" [Cover 
Stoi^p JulyL Although the artick^ outlined 
the baaic types of managed-care plans, ii 
neglectai to discuss an important physi* 
cian-reimbursement scheme in the recent 
managed-cart* marketplace: capitation. 

Under capitated care, physicians receive 
a fixed monthly compensation per patient 




under their care regardless of how much 
the patient uses health-care services. The 
doctor incurs a loss if the costs of tests and 
procedures for a given patient exceed the 
monthly allowance for that pa- 
tient. Conversely if the costs 
are less than the allow^anoe, 
the doctor makes a piufit. 
In effect, this pits the 
physician's financial in- 
terest directly against 
the patient's best inter- 
eat. Less care means 
more profit — the under- 
l>ing paradigm of man- 
aged care. By assuming 
the financial as w^ell as the 
medical and legal risks of 
providing health care, physi- 
cians have no incentive to inform 
their patients of diflerent treatment op- 
tions, much less perform them. 

Safeguards are needed to protect the 
public against the consequences of capi- 
tation on the quality of health care. 
Leaders in government and business, as 
well as ordinar>^ citizens » need to realize 
that high-quality, high-tech, modern 
medicine comes at a price. The nation's 
unwillingness to accept this reality has 
forced upon physicians the task of ra- 



tioning—not providing— health care. 

Business leaders should realize that 
quality health care costs money. Perhaps if 
small-business owners and their families 
were subjected to the same health care as 
their employees^ they would be leading the 
backlash against managed care. 
Dr. Gmnjv Tamtko 
Pucifk Fiif As.sticiaim 
San FrvHcimt 
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Starting A 
Retirement Plan? 

Delegate All The Work to Us. 



Retirement pkns, like SEWRAs, SIMPLE-IRAfv 
Profit Sharing and Money' Purchase Pension plans, 
can get complicated. Or they can get implemented. 
Quickly Easily With one call to an American Century 
Retirement Investment Specialist. 

We'll take time to help you decide whidi plan 
works best for you. We can e\'en help you with the 
paperwiirk. Call us \odsy at l-ftOO-345-3533, esct, 5004 
and get your retii^ment plan started by the time you 
hang up the phone. 
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Taking The Pain 
Out Of Growing 



If luck is what happens when prepara- 
tion meeU5 oppfirtunity, then my com- 
pany, ONYX Software Corp., has been 
exti^mely lucky, 

Smce opening io 1994, ONYX which cre- 
ates and markets customer-management 
software, ha^ experienced triple-digit rev- 
enue growth each year. As a result, the 
number of employees has growTi fmn six to 
300, and the company has offices around 
the world 

Forecasting a company*s p^itential for 
rapid growth isn't difficult, especially in an 
tndustrv' such as ours* which is expanding 
by 40 to 50 percent annually But capital- 
izing on opportunities and managing the 
results takes work and prepamtion. 

No matter how great the boom, things 
can and ^ill go bust without a solid foun- 
dation on which to build. Here are some 
cornerstones for making the most of your 
opportunities for growth: 

Tb thine own self be true. At ONYX, 
we knew exactly what kmd of company— 
not just what product— we wanted to cre- 
ate, 

lb that end, we have tried to mruit and 
hire people not only on the basis of their 
job skills but also on how well their goals 
and personal characteristics matched the 
ajmpajiy's. 

We also have worked hard at being con- 
sistent in communicating our expectations 
and values- The company is growing, but 
we don't want that to change the core cul- 
ture that attiBCted many (rf* our employees. 

Make sure everyone is on the same 
pi^e. Any company can become ineflfec- 
tive if communication between depart- 
ments breaks down or if priorities con- 
cerning customers become misaligned. 
Keeping all of a company s players on the 
same page with regard to customers is 
what our software Ls designed to da, and 

Bmtt Fm ix prprndeftf mid CEO ffOmiC 
SofitmreCfftii i ft ftelfemc^ Wmk He pre- 
[jaml flm uarmni mth Vontjibnt 'mg kditor 
Simiit Riddle Jaffe, 

Render ' '< mt Matiitig or nuh 

tting a ir: tM to mttlnhiite to 

fhi.^ . i }■: urs A'ofr- 

/hjoA; Naliuir^ Bu,siiir 11 Sttrrf, 



also what we have tried to do with our 
own team as we have grown. 

Tracking a c*ustomer*s relationship with 
your company^ from sales to service, not 




Mainlaining hiJt cfjmi)amf» oriffimi d^fle and 
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only allows you to avoid misaligned 
processes — for example, sales pitches being 
made when support calls for aiready-pur- 
chased products went unanswered — but 
also lets you sjnchmnize departmental and 
corporate priorities t^i the ftille4>L 

How many people to hire isn't the 
issue* Forecasting how many salespeople 
youll need to handle projected growth is 
easy. How the company handles those new 
hires will determine whether the company 
remains efficient and supports its growth 

, rather than sutx'umt)*? to it. 

I One key is to anticipate "breaking 
points'*— the places where theres potential 
for new hires to not be integrated fully 
into the companys system, for example, or 



where procedures and policies could be« 
come scrambled. 

One way to pre-empt such problems is 
to put a lot of focus on hiring the right 
support staff. 

You need human-resources and opera- 
tions personnel who know how to handle 
the issues that come with expansion, such 
as training, compensation plans, and office 
setups. 

Even deep wells go dry. Young com- 
p tnies tend to set aggressive targets for 
r«"venues and expenses. That sometimes 
h aves little cash flow for dry spells. But 
^ xpenses have to be covered even if the 
c imipany hasn*t hit its revenue goal. No 
El latter how good tilings look, the company 
must have a contingency plan in case 
things turn bad so the business can con- 
tinue to move forward. 

Keep the lines of communication 
open. In a company's early days, the boss 
knows eveiyone. But skyrocketing growth 
can change that 

If you want the company to continue to 
function with the attitude and style it had 
at the beginning, continue to talk to your 
employees. 

Maintain an open-door policy, get out 
and meet with workers, and establish rap- 
port with them- 

If you are lucky enou^ to grow rapidly, 
you must be prepared to not let that 
growth change the values that made you 
successful W 
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UJHRT I LEHDHED 

Staying tnw to the tlmgn 
that ynode a company 
iy^iiccessftd can help it 
make the most op- 
poHunities for expansion. 
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Small Firms Do well 
In Huge Spending Bill 

Small businesses had some 
important matters at stake 
during the end-of-session nt* 
gptiations between Congres.- 
and President Clinton over 
spending for fiscal 1999, 
which be^ Oct. 1. 

In the end — which came 
week^ later than planned — 
there was more good news 
than bad for entrepreneurs 
in the $520 billion measure 
that took the placE of ei^t of 
the 13 annual appropriations 
bills. The House passed the 
omnibus measure 333-95 on 
Oct. 20; the Senate approved it 65-29 on 
Oct 21. Clinton signed the bill into law the 
same day. The other five spending bills 
were enacted separately 

Among the key small -business-related 
provisions of the catchall bili were: 

Heaith-Care Premiums- The phase-in 

of full tax deductibility of health-insurance 
premiums paid by the self-employed was 
accelerated, with full deductibility to take 
effect in 2003 rather than the previously 
sdieduled 2007. 

This year, 45 percent of health-insurance 
premiums are deductible. The percentage 
will rise to 60 pen^nt for 1999/2000. and 
2001; to 70 percent for 2002: and to 100 
percent for 2003 and beyond. 

Businesses with employees can deduct 
all the cosfts of health insurance. 

Extension Of Tax Credits* Several 
popular tax credits important to small busi- 
ness^ were eoctended until June 30, 1999. 
They are the raeardi-and-experimentation 
tax onedit^ the work-opportunit>^ tax credit, 
and the welfare- to- work tax credit. All 
wer& set to expire or had expired and were 
extended retroactively 

The two work credits give employers a 
credit against taxes owed in exchange for 
hiring disadvantagjed people. The research 
credit is based on a percentage of R&E 
spending over a base amount. 

Internet Tax, Buying thrrjugh the In- 
ternet mil be a relative bai^ain for at least 




three years» the time frame of a morato- 
rium imposed on new state and local taxa- 
tion of transactions conducted over the In- 
ternet and on Internet-access costs. 

Over the three years, a 19-member com- 
mis^sion of state and federal officials and 
private-sector representatives will study 
the issue to determine how online transac- 
tions should be taxed. 

Supporters of the moratorium argued 
that the ban was necessai^' to promote the 
growth of online commerce and to relieve 
online merchants* most of whom have 
amaU firms, of having to deal with inconsis- 
tent state and local Lax rates. Opponents 
argued that the momtorium wouJd deprive 
state and local governments of needed 
sales-tax revenue. 

Ceilings On Visas. The number of six- 
year H-lB visas for highly iskilled immi- 
grants was increased for several years fmm 
the current 65.000 a year For 1999 and 
2000, the limit will rise to 115.000; the cap 
will fall to 107,500 for 2001 and revert to 
a5,000 beginning in 2002. 

The provision was approved in response 
to complaints by businesses that there are 
not enough qualified skilled worken^ avail- 
able to fill many of the technology-baaed 
jobs available. 

Border Checks, lawmakers approved 
a 30-month delay in installing an auto- 
mated entry-e.Kit c(jntrf>l system to collect 
data on aliens at every U.S. border-crowing ' 
point. The .system is required under Section ' 



110 of the 1996 immigration-reform law. 
Criti(^ of the plan say the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service does not have the 
capability or the ta:hnolc^ to carry it out, 

Breaks For Farmers* Farmers ^^^ll re- 
ceive $5.9 billion in disaster assistance, up 
from the $4.2 billion specified in the regular 
agricultui^e appropriatkins bill that Clinton 
had vetoed earlier. 

The measure makes permanent income 
averaging for farmers, effective for tax 
yw8 beginning after 2000. Inctime averag- 
ing pmu?cts fajTriers from high tax bills by 
allowing them to even out wide swings in 
income when prices for the goods they pro- 
duce fluctuate sharply from >'ear to year. 

The bill also allows farmers to ^'carry 
back" operating los.^ for five years to re- 
duce taxes owed in previous, more prof- 
itablf years; this provision is effective for 
taxable years begimiing after 1997. 

Global Financial Crisis. The Interna- 
tional Monetaiy Fund ^ill get the $17.9 bil- 
lion the White House sought to replenish 
the arganiziations coffei-s, which were de- 
pleted when aid was given to some Asiaji 
natioas and Russia, 

In exchange for the cash infusion, how- 
ever, the IMF must accept some internal 
operating reforms proposed by congres* 
sional Republicans, 

Anti-Dru^ Funds. The hill contains $4 
million Uiat the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration can use to set up demonstra- 
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tion projects to reduce drug?? in the work- 
place and to provide technical advice to 
small buisijiasses about setting up anti-drug 
programs. 

The grants will be administered by the i 
SBA's Small Businens Development Cen- I 
tei^ nationwide. Proponents ar^ed that i 
while big busineHses have the resources to 
develop anti-drug programs, small busi- 
nesses have neither the resources nor the 
expertise to do ^i. 

JUditlonal Measures 

Reform of consumer-bankruptcy laws— 
which was not part of the big spending 
package — died when Congress adjourned 
Oct 2L The Clinton admmistration had 
signaled disapproval of a HouBe-Senate 
compromise. The White House had en- 
dor?3ed the &nate version, but the compro- 
mise was closer to the House bill, which 
was moa* favorable to creditors. 

Also, the Environmental Protection 
Agency was barred in its appropriations 
bill finom accepting during the current fiscal 
year any new eivil-ri^ts complaints under 
its "envinmmental justice'* policy, which 
seeks to apply anti-discrimination laws to 
decisions on siting industrial plants. Com- 
plaints currentlv on file were not affected, 
(St^e "The EPAs New Reach,' October.} The 
EPA al^j was baired ftxm using fiinds dur- 
ing 1999 to tr>' to implement provisions of a 
global-warming ti-eaty negotiated in 1997 
that the Clinton administration endorsed 
but that met stn>ng opposition in C43ngress. 

—,I(tnfes Wdi'^hnw 
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Registration System For Online 
Domain Names Is Extended 

The U.S. lX^(3tiitment of Commerce has ex- 
tended its af^*emenl with Network Solu- 
tions Inc. in Hemdon, Va., to be the exclu- 




fltvt regiitrar of I n tomet addit^^ > * n 1 1 ! 1 4 
domain names—tor the two yeai> u vull 
take to make the transition to a market- 



TAXES 



Social Security Tax Ceiling 
On Wages Rises To S72,6Q0 

111 thv (tiling will rise again on the 
amount of an individuals wages subject to 
the Social Security tax paid by employers 
and w^age earners. The tax will be levied 
on the first $72,600 of wages earned, up 
fi-om $68,400 in 1998. 

Under a 1993 law; all wages earned are 
subject to the Medicare tax. which helps 
finance the federal health-insurance pro- 
gram for the elderly and the disabled 

The Social Security tax rate will remain 
unchanged from the 1998 rates— 6.2 per- 
cent each for employer and employee. The 
Medicaj-e tax rate will remain at 1.45 per- 
cent each. 

The rate for the self-employed, who pay 
both the employer and the employee 
shares of the payroll tax, will remain at 
1S.3 percent— 12.4 percent for Social Secu- 
rity and 2.9 percent for Medicare. 

Social Security recipients will receive a 
1.3 percent cost-of-living increase* begin- 
ning y^ith their Januar>* 1999 checks. The 
higher benefit was calnilated based on in- 
creases in the Consumer Price Index over 
the previous year 

The same rate increase is applied to 
some private-sector pension plans and 
some other federal lienefit'^ payments. The 
1999 a^stnof-living incn?ase ties the reaird- 
low 1.3 percent increase that took effect in 
January 1987, 

Also, under a 1996 law, the earnings 
limit for Social Security beneficiaries ages 



based r^stration system. Under terms of 
the agreement, oontn^l of the domain-name 
ifystem will be moved to a nonprofit corpo- 
ration beginning in Mart^h 1999. 

Since 1993, Network Solutions has had 
exciusi%'e rights to manage the system of 
domain names—such m that of .Vo- 
/ 10 ft > H n s i Item, m i vc n bm q(j. r o m — i n 
the mm, .net and .on; classificationK. 
The right*? were granted by an agree- 
ment with the Commerce Depart- 
ments National Tblecnmmnnications 
and Information Ad r- ua 

The agreement , ,ii March, 

but Network Solutions will remain 
the registrar while the new system is 
l)eing implemented. 

Under the new agreement » Net- 
work Si Jutioas will transfer technical 
information necessary for establish- 
ing domain names to the n€*w non- 
pnifit ctirpt^nition, which has yet to l» 
named. Network Solutions will then 
complete with other firms to sell do- 
main names. 
The system will also provide a 
means for creating new commercial do- 
main classific^itions. *iurh as .biz and .tv, 
—Tim Mc(*(iUnm 
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65 to 69 will increase to $15,500 in 1999, 
up from $14,500 in 1998. Redpiejits lose $1 
in benefits for every $3 earned over the 
limit 

The eamingB amount at which individu- 
als ages 62 to 64 begin losing $1 in bene* 
fits for eveiy $2 earned rises to $9,600. up 
Irom $9,120 in 1^. There is no earnings 
limit for those age 70 or olden 

The maximum monthly Social Security 
benefit for a worker retiring during 1999 
at age 65 is $1,373, up from $1,342 in 
1998. 

—Albert G. Hotzinger 
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Bill On Changing Postal Services 
And Rates Advances But Dies 

A prufXKStd laiRiniark m t rhaul < if the iaw 
go%'eming operations of the U.S. Postal 
Service emerged from a House subcom^ 
mittee after nearly two yeai^ of work but 
died when Congress adjourned. The mea- 
sure. H.R. 22, would have set separate 
rules fijr the services that the agenc>' per- 
forms in competition with private business 
and for the services that it provide exclu- 
sively 

Sponsored by Rep. John M. McHugh, R- 
N,Y„ the bill was appiwed 6-0 on Sept. 24 
by the House Government Reform Sub- 
committee on the Postal Service, which 
McHugh chairs. 

The bill likely will be resurrected in the 
next Congress, which will convene in late 
January. 

The measure was designed to give the 
Postal Service more fiexibility to revise 
rates for services, such as parcel deliveiyt 
for which it has strong competition* The 
bill would establish new criteria— includ- 
ing a formula similar to the Consumer 
Price Indest— for changing rates for ser- 
vicers thai only the Prjstal Service piwides, 
such as delivenn^ firsl<lass letters. 

Currently, changes in such rates are 
subject to lengthy review by the indepen- 
dent Postal Rate CommisBion and the 
PoBtiil 8i*niccs Board of Crfwemors. 

McHugh'8 proptisai would have allowed 
the Po.stal Service to set up a separate, 
private corporation to offer services and 
sell prfsiucts not primarily postal in na- 
ture, such as '*pack-and-send" services — 
tested by the Pfjstal Service last year and 
oppoaed by private companies offering 
similar services— and "boutique" items 
such as T-shirts and cofTee mugs. (See 
"Postal Service Not Backing Down " Sep- 
temberJ 

Rep. Mark Sanford. R-S.C, said Con- 
gress should take care to ensure that siM;h 
a corporation does not become '*a giant 
Godzilla"^ threatening small businesses 
that offer pnKlucts and services simihir to 
any that the Postal Service might decide 
i to offer m 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Making employees a jmority; taking choreic ojfcompaJiies' 
fmiids; gemmting news amiuge electwuically. 



By Thomm Lmv 

mm 




Yes, Virginia, There Are 
GoodWorters 

When Bennett and Patricia 
Kopp opened their 
Charley's Steakery fran* 
chise in Kno^cville, Tenn.. 
six years ago, they had 
heard all the talk about 
how "*you just can*t find 
good help," says Benr,' 
Kopp, "We heard thai 
American workers were 
lazy, shiftless, and dish 
est. In addition, we hear : 
that America's youtt^ were 
unfocused, lacked morals, 
were incapable of commit- 
ment, and had no pride, 

'^To this my wife and I 
said, 'Balderdashr" 

The Kopps say the suc- 
cess of their deli-st 
restaurant is attributaiJi^ 
largely to their relation- 
ship with their workei^s- 

"I think the emphasis 
must be on the workers 
first and the customer 
second,'* says Bennett. 
That might seem itlogi- 
€al to a lot of employers, 
he says, "but unless you 
have competent, well- 
trained, happy I workers], — 

you should n*t even con- 
sider trying to go to the public.'' 

The Kopps say their young employees 
have taught them many things about run- 
ning a business. "We have become very 
successful because we listened to them" 
and treated them well, savii Bennett. 

"We all set standank for our famjlie^," he 
explains. After he was dowmized out of his 
corporate job, "Patty and 1 didn't have any 
idea how to operate in this new world, so 
we just used those same ( family] standards 
for our workers. We told them, Tou'U be 
treated the way we like to be treated'" 

He tells employees they are expected to 
be honest. An employee who doesn't feel 
well enough to come to work, for example, 
should be straightforward about it and not 
make up an excuse about a sick aunt 

Kopp says that many of hi^ workers had 
never been subject to such standards at 
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home or at school but that they now appre- 
ciate the gn>und rulers. His workers seldom 
are late or fail to show up for work, he says. 

The restaurant has monthlyp weekly, 
and shifi-spedfic incentive programs offer- 
ing cash or paid time oiT to exceptional 
performers. Winners are chosen by their 
cr>'Workers. 

During the hectic Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas season, employees are offered 
the "Patty Bucks Team Incentive Pro- 
giam,*' which uses dollar-bill-sized certifi- 
cates imprinted with pictures of Patricia - 

The certificates are given to every 
worker on a shift for each hour that sales 
exceeded those of the same shift a year 
earlier, for each week of perfect atten- 
dance, and for other "specific accomplish- 
ment above and beyond the norm " 

On the Sunday before Christmas, the 



Patty Bucks are used at 
an auction in bidding for 
about $4,000 worth of 
merchandise, including 
televisions, viderx^ssette 
recorders, compact -disc 
players, microwave ovens, 
and gift certificates. 

The program might 
sound expensive, but it 
pays off' in a big way, the 
Kopps say. If workers 
enjoy their jobs they will 
stay and will tell their 
friends that they work at 
a great place. That can 
help in reci-uiting. 

Does the Kopps' ap- 
proach work? They 
started with 15 workers. 
Now their business has 
gr'jwn and they have 27 
employees — including the 
original 15. 

The Kopps' employee- 
Imsed success led to their 
company being named a 
1998 honuree in the Blue 
Chip Enterprise Initia- 
tive, an annual program 
that recognizes small 
firms that have met sig- 
nificant challenges. The 
pnjgram is sponsored by 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co* 
(known as MassMutual— The Blue Chip 
Co.), the U.S. Chamber of Cimimertse, and 
Nation s liminem. ■ 
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Wriang it Right 

Business-relatefl wi idnt,^ doesn't have to 
be dry and dull The New York City-based 
American Management Association, which 
offers seminars on this and other topics, 
says almost anyone can improve the way 
they communicate with prospective 
clients^ co-workers, and others. It pays to 
organi^e your thoughts before you write, 
to learn to write the way business pt*ople 
read (or want to read), to capture the 
reader's attention from the stait, to avoid 
sounding too formal, and to tailor your 
message to your specific audience. B 
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Using a database ami a mwidetten Brntda Rezak ofAffam h Renmnberhm mn jdm plan- 
ning emti^ tlini mmpanm lated to handle on iimrmmL 



Getting Paid For Services That 
Firms Used To Do Themseives 

Bnmda Rczak, pitjsident of Affairs to Re- 
member, a New York City -based event- 
planning and marketing company, has 
been suamsfUl in char^ig people for what 
they had been doing on their own for years. 

Rezak'.H firm plans and manages em- 
ployee and RHirement parties, awaj-d din- 
ners, picnics, client entertainment, and 
gimilar events for companies. How does she 
sell these services to amipanies that had 
been handling the same things in-house? 

Rezak. wh*> has a background in sales, 
says the technique that has proved success- 
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Effective Use Of E-Mail 
Can Gamer flews Coverage 

Electronic mail can Ix- an t^lttt live way to 
get news coverage without impending a lot 
of money, says Paul J. Krupin. president 
of Direct Contact Publishing in Ken- 
newick» Wash, The company publishes the 
VS, Ail Mt^diff E-mail Direvitirji, which 
IrntB more than 10,000 media contacts. 

The golden rule for getting publicity 
thrtmgh e-mail is to target and personal* 
ize, Krupin says. He offers specific tips for 
creating e-mail that will be picked up by 
the medBa. Among them: 

■ Think before you write. Decide why 
you are i^riting and what you are trying 
to aca)mplish. Put yourself in the position 
of the people reading your e-mail Will 
they publish it or delete it? 

0 Target namiwly and carefully Study 
the media you want to reach. When decid- 



fiil involves cold-calling companies and ask- 
ing for the person who plans events. If the 
planner my^ that everjlhing is handled in- 
hou84t. Rezak enters his or her name in a 
ctimputer database. Three or four times a 
year, Rezak mails those in the database a 
newsletter that (contains tips on planning 
and hosting micces»lul events. 

That may s^cn counterproductive, but it 
has proved to be exactly the opposite, 
Rezak says. "IVe been told that my 
naAfdetber is very informative, so after peo- 
ple read it they put it in their files." That 
keeps her firm's name and its services at 
the event planners' fingertips, she explains. 

Here's an example of how her strat- 



ing on contacts, gti for quality, not quantity. 

■ Keep it short— no more than four 
paragraphs. 

■ Tailor the material to the editorial 
style of the addressee. Study the contacts 
style and content beforehand 

■ Keep your subjt^t and the content of 
your messa^ relevant to the target, 

■ Address each e-mail message sepa- 
rately to an individual target. Sending e- 
mail to multiple addressees is the easiest 
way to get it deleted without being a^ad. 

■ Be honest with yourself and with your 
media contacts. Dont make claims you 
cant pmv'e. 

■ Follow up in a timely manner, with 
precision \fcTiting and professionalism. 

The C.S. All Media K-maU Dmrlortf is 
available for $79 in printed form or $^ in 
electronic-database format. Call 1-800- 
457-8746 or visit the company's site on the 
World Wide Web at umvJmedmJwrMmL ■ 



egy has worked: This year, a staff per- 
son at a nonprofit organization was as- 
signed to stage a gala .event. The 
woman told the organization's director 
of development thai she couldn^t do the 
job by herself. Rezak had met the direc- 
tor three years earlier, had put him in 
her database, and had been mailing her 
newsletter to him. The result: a job for 
Affairs to Remember. 

'In some way in some form, you always 
have to be in front'' of potential clients, says 
Rezak, who adds that her business has 
grown considerably in the past few years 
by following that simple rule. ■ 
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Sexuai-Harassment 
Compiiance By Phone 

One way for a company to comply with 
the Supreme Court's recent decision hold- 
ing employers strictly liable for acta of sex- 
ual harassment in the workplace is to use 
a third-party system to handle mmplaints, 

George Howes, president of TR. Anton 
Inc. of Laguna Niguel, Calif., which oper- 
ates such a service — Harassment Hot- 
line— mys cijmpanies such as his can ban* 
die the whole process quickly and without 
bias, then can provide incontestable evi- 
dence to meet an em plover V burden of 
proof under the law. 

An employer signing up with Harass- 
ment Hotline receives information on how 
to set up a legally compliant program, how 
to train employees, and bow to dissemi- 
nate the information required by law to 
inform employeces of how to make a com- 
plaint. The service costs $695 per year for 
firms with 1^ than 200 employees. 

Company employees are given a code 
number for arassing the Harassment Hot- 
lines toll-free complaint numl>er Tlie per- 
scjn making a complaint reaches a rt^cord- 
ing, which pot?es a detailed set of questions. 

Complaints are investigated by Ha- 
rassment Hotline within 48 hours 
through phone interviews of eveiyone in- 
volved. A detailed report is then given to 
the employer. 

"The Hotline 800 nunj^^er prt>\ides even 
the mast unassertive victim ^^ith a simple, 
private, and safe way to file a computer- 
ized complaint with an impartial third 
party," says Howes, a former pt^lice chief 
and city manager 

Afl^er handling more than 250 harass- 
ment complaints, Howes says that he has 
ftmnd miist am be resolved Ijefore they es- 
calate intn dismissal or lawsuits — if they 
are handled properly and quickly 

You can find out more about Harassment 
Hotline by calling (9^49) 643-8489. For n:iore 
information on the Supreme Court sexual* 
harassment decision and on how Ut ensure 
that your uimpany avoids pn^lems in this 
anea, see the Cover Stoiy, on Page 14. m 
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The Supreme Court's message: 
Put your policy in writing, communicate 
it to every employee, and follow up on 

complaints. 
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The Supreme Court issued two sextud- 
harassment rulings last summer that should 
both ivonij and Iiearten empbyers. 



On the downside, the court ruled that 
under Tiik VII of the CivH! Rights Act of 
1964, cnmpanies can bt> hetd liable for the 
illegal har^KHing behavior of supervisors 
even when top managers had no idea that 
it was going on and were not negligent in 
any way. Thb was the strongest state- 
ment yet of employers' liability for super- 
visors' actions. 

*lt resolves all doubt about supervisors 
being liable for sexual harassment* 
whether the company knows about it or 
notr says Ernest Rossiello, a Chicago at- 
torney who represented one victorious 
plaintiff* Kimberly Ellertli. "The Supreme 
Court has made it clear that companies 
will virtually automatically be liable.'^ 

On the up^side, the court clearly ex- 
plained for the first time how employers 
can insulate themselves from many if not 
all harassment suOe. 

The court's rulings in the two cases thus 
gave both sides something to celdirate. 

The plaintiffs' supporters hailed what 
they called victories for harasised employ- 
ees. "The court s decisions will literally 
benefit millicms of Americans.'' said Sti^ven 
R. Shapiro, national legal director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union* which 
had filed a brief in support of the plain- 
tiff's position in one of the cases. 

Attorneys on the business side said, 
though, that the new rules are tougher 
timn belbre hut art^ much easier to follow. 

Under the two couil decisions, "both the 
employer and the employee have clear re- 
sponsibilities; says Stephen A. Bokat, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Chaniher Litigation Center, an affiliate of 
the U.S. Chamber *>f C^jmmerce. *The em- 
ployer is reifiponsible for setting guidelines, 
and the employee is re.spi>nsible for follow- 
ing them." 

Both cases— Ftrrfi,#rr vh. Citff of Boca 
RuhHt and Hnrfitffjtoa InduHtrieH va. 
Ellfiilf—inyoWi'd sexual harassment by 
supervisofK rather than oo-workers. ^ For a 
summary of the two cases, see "Tile Cases 
Behind the Rulei5 Page 17.1 In combina- 
tion, the two cases— both won by the 
plaintiffs— reached these conclusions: 

■ If a siipt»rvisor takes a "tangible em* 
ployment acticm" against a sexually ha- 
ransed employee— if, say, a male manager 



fires or demotes a female subordinate be- 
cause she rebuffed his advances—the em- 
ployer is always li^le for damages. It doeii- 
n't matter if the owners or top managers of 
the company had no knowledge of the su- 
pervisor's actions. Neither d(m it matter if 
they tried to prevent such harassment 

"There is no escape/ says David A, 
Copus, an attorney who spedalixes in em- 
ployment law in the Washington* D.C-, of* 
fice of Jones. Day, Reavis & Pogue. The 
employer is dead meat " 

■ If a supervisors harassment d'an em- 
ployee is ^'severe or pervasive'' to the point 
that it creates a "hostile work environ- 
ment," the aimpany can be liable for dam- 



advantage of it. That's called an **affirma- 
tive defense*** as opposed to a defense 
based on the plaintiff's failing to prove his 
or her case. I For what's involved in setting 
up a sua^essfijJ anti-harassment program, 
see '^Protecting Employees— And Your 
Business " Page 18.) 

An affirmative defense requires compa- 
nies not only to have a policy against sex- 
ual harassment but also to put it in writ- 
ing, disseminate it, and enforce it. The 
court's decisions "^create powerful new 
incentives for employers to formalize pro- 
grams'' that in the past were often infor- 
mal* says Ronald W. Taylor* an employ- 
ment lawyer with the Baltimore ofTice of 
Venable, Baftjei* and Howard, LLP 
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ages even when the supervisor didn^ take 
any "tangible employment action.*' But the 
court instructed employers on how to avoid 
liability in hostile-\^'ork-envimnment cases. 

A company can defend itself succt^sHfully 
if it can pmye that it had an effective pol- 
ic>* against harassment and that the em- 
ployee alleging harrasment failed to take 



Ttm Key Wonis 

The- iisri r ied small employer* with many 
other respfmsibilitiefi, might be tempted to 
ask why it is so important to draw up a 
written polio' on haniRsment rather than 
come down hard on such behavior if it 
shows up. !n the case of the affirmative 
defense* the answer lies in these key 
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mrnds: "reasonable" and "un- 
reasonable." 

The employer must have 
made reasonable efforts to 
prevent and correct harai^S' 
ment; the employee mut^i 
have unreasonably failed U* 
take advantag^e of opportuni- 
ties to prevent or correct the 
harassment. 

"If the employer merely 
has an informal [harassmentj 
policy, hes going to have to gci 
through triar to establish 
whether the company's ef- 
forts were reason able> warns 
William J. Kilberg, a labor at- 
torney with the Washington 
office of Gibson, Dunn & 
Cmtcher, LLR Conversely, a 
formah written policy whose 
effectiveness can be demon- 
strated through affidavits 
can result in outright dis- 
missal of a case. 

The affirmative defense is 
**the one bone that the em- 
ployer community received** 
from the Supreme Courtis 
rulings, says Harry A. Ris- 
settOj an attorney with the 
Washington office of Mor- 
gan, Lewis & Bockius, LLR Rissetto 
represented the city of Boca Raton, Fla,, 
in its case. 

Perhaps more importantly the Supreme 
Court, by laying out the elements of an af- 
firmative defienae, has told employers how 
to prevent a ^hostile work environment" 
from ever arising, says Rissetto. 'That's a 
lot better than having an affirmative de- 
fense," he adds, **because if there's no hos- 
tile environment, there's no liability 

In other words, if you prepare really 
well for an affirmative defenj^e, you may 
never have to mount one. '^Companies 
with effective anti^harassment policies do 
not end up in court,* says Chicago attor- 
ney Roasiello. 

Even when a strong anti-harassment pol- 
icy can't protect an employer From Uahil- 
i^™for instance , when a supervij*ijr takes 
a "^tangible employment action" against a 
harasised employee— it may provide a 
shield against ruinous awards of punitive 
damages. If an employer has an effective 
system and the employee didn't use it, that 
cmld help reduce the damages even when 
the emplfjyer is unquestionably liable- 

The Need For Communication 

The court's rulings point clearly to com- 
munication between the company and its* 
employees as key to creating a strong and 
effective sexual-harassment policy. Its up 
to the company to articulate a clear stan- 
dard of conduct in the workplace, says 
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Rissetto. The company cm communicate 
its standard through orientation for new 
employees^ for example, or through an em- 
ployee handbook. 

But communication cannot be a one-way 
street The ct»mpany must ""create an envi- 
ronment where it Ls likely that an employee 
will complain to someone, as soon as possi- 
ble, when inappropriate conduct occurs,"* 
says Rissetto. Because "in most situations 
hostile environments tend to accrete** 
through a succession of inappropriate acts, 
he says, employers need to encourage 



harassed employees to complain ^rly. 

Likewise, an employee who is the target 
of harassment now has less incentive to 
keep quiet until the harassment gets bad 
enough to reach the hostile-envimnment 
level— that is, bad enough to justify a law- 
suit. Says employment-law attorney Taylor: 
'Employees have an affirmative obligation 
to come forward and cx>mplain to minimize 
their own damages." 

Says Rissetto. thiink the court believes 
that if the employer dm^s it rij?ht, the em- 
plovee will hnve the courage to ram plain." 




A QuesUon 01 Reasonablenesi 

Roiistmabiejiess— the le^r^l concept at the 
heart of the affirmative defense — also 
comes into play when evaluating the valid- 
^^^^^ ity of employee harass- 
IH^^^^^^I ment complaints. The 
^^^^^^^^^M courts have held that an 
^^^H^^^^^ alleged harassment has 
■■Hi I to be offensive not just in 

ilHtf ')tllll ^^^^ person 
' who claims Uj have been 
offended but also in the 
t^yes of a hypothetical 
reasonable penion. 

The problem is, ""we 
don't know what the 

Emplovers should encourage 

hun to 
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[rea.sonablenesH! standai-d says labor 
lawyer Kilberg. "We know that it m a *rea- 
sonable' person's standard, but we don't 
know if that person is a reasonable 
woman or a reasonable woman in a partic- 
ular industry." 

You won't be safe just because coarse lan- 
guage and sexual horseplay have always 
been common in your workplace. One prd> 
lem, KUtei^ says, is that Raying on sudi a 
afmpany culture "doesn't deal with the em- 
ployee who starts work tomorrow," 

Beyond that, says Andrea S. Chris- 
tensen, an attorney with Kaye, Scholer, 
Fierman, Hays & Handler, LLP, in New 
York City, its very risky to assume that 



everybody in the workplace shares in the 
same sense of humor A lot of times, these 
environments that have a lot of sexual 
horseplay are en^nronments that have had 
single-sex employees in the past, both 
male and female. There's a lot more iree- 
dom to engage in this kind of horseplay 
under those circumstances." 

Now, though, she says, "it's not too diffi- 
cult to pa^ ovei' the line between social by- 
play and what becomes offensive, illegal 
conduct," 

(That can happen even when everyone 
in a workplace is of the same gender. The 
Supreme Court held unanimously in an- 
other case, earlier in 1998, that same- 



The Cases Behind The Rules 



The Supreme Com! ruled on two sexual- 
harassment cases just before it adjourned 
last summer Although neither case in- 
volved a small busim^ss— the defendant in 
one case was a city government, in the 
other a large CTimpany— the (acts in both 
case** amid easily be duplicated in mmpa- 
nies with only a few dozen employees. 
Here are summaries of tJie cases: 

Burlington Industries vs, EUerth: 

Kiniberly Ellcith, a ioi^ner employee of 
Burlington Industiies in Chicago, sued 
the company because of constant liarass- 
ment she was subjected Uj from one of her 
supennsoiTs, a sales manager. Among 
other things, the Supreme Court said in 
its opinion, he advised her to loosen up^ 
in the oRitt! and told hen "You know, Kim, 
I could make your life veiy hard or very 
easy at Burlington." 

Ellerth chose not U» report any of tlie 
manager's boorish l)ehavior, and she even- 
tually quit, citing other reasons for her de- 
partua^ It was not until thiw weeks after 
' her resignation that she sent Burlington a 
letter complaining of the hanis>sment. 

When she sued, Ellerth offered no evi- 
dence that she had lost a promotion or 
suflered any retaliation— what the 
Supreme Court aiUed a "tangible job ac- 
(j^jn-^for it^sisting the supervisors ad- 
vances. A federal district judge m Chicago 
threw out her suit. A federal appeals court 
revemHl that judgmont, and Burlington 
appealed to the Supreme Court, which 
agi-eed with ihe appeals court and sent 
Ellerths suit hack for trial 

Supreme Court Justict? Anthony 
Kennedy wrote for the majority that even 
in the ai>sence of a tangible jv>l) aiiion, 
Burlington would be liable for the man- 
ager s tehavior unless the company could 
prwe that it had "exercised reastmable 
miv' to prevent it and that Ellerth herself 




had unreasonably failed *to tdie advan- 
tage of any preventive or corrective oppor- 
tunities presided by the employer" 

Faragher vs. Boca Raton; Beth Ann 
Faragher. a former lifeguard, sued the city 
of Boca Raton. Fla.. because she had been 
subjected to lewd comments and grabbing 
by two beach supervisors. She won in fed- 
eral EHstrict Court, but 
that judgment was re- 
ven^ on appeal. 

A federal appeaJs 
court agreed that the 
supervisoi-s* conduct 
was sufficient "to 
create an objectively 
abusive work envi- 
ronment/ but it de- 
dined to hold the city 
liable for their conduct. 
The supervisors' conduct 
was a 'IroLic'* unrelated to their work, the 
court said. 

The Supreme C^urt reversed t:hat rul- 
ing, saving that the city was liable for 
abuses of what it called "virtually 
unchecked authority" by the supervisor. 

/\1 though the city had a written ptilicy 
against sexual harassment, it had never 
distributed that policy; the offending su- 
pervisors were unaware of i{„ Neither had 
the ci ty tried to keep track of the supervi- 
sors* conduct., 

Faragher was awarded only one dollar 
in dam^tges in District Court, The 6ty ap- 
pealed, though, because "the recoverj' of 
even nominal damages entitled her to at- 
torneys' fees," says Hany^ A, Rissetto, who 
repiTsented Boca Raton in its appeal to 
the Supa^me Court, Tlie Distnct Court 
awarded $50,0()(J in iittt)meys* ft^es. and 
Rissetto saj-s the total— not yet deter- 
mined — will now l>e some multiple of that, 
thanks to the cost of the appeals. 



^j^ender sexual harassment is also barred 
by Title VIL What matters is whether 
the conduct at issue is both sexual in na- 
ture and unwelcome,) 

Assume A Strict SlanflanI 

To avoid miuherieiU problems, an em- 
ployer shouid assume that there is a sin- 
gle, nationwide, rather strict standard on 
what is acceptable conduct. **That would 
be the safest way to go/ KiJberg says. "All 
you can be certain of is that there is a 
heightened sensitivity and an aggressive 
plaintifls bar." 

Media attention to high-profile sexual- 
harassment cases may also trigger more 
complaints from harasi^ed employeefi. says 
Debra L. Shapiro, a profe^r of manage- 
ment at the Kenan-Flagler BusiiieBS School 
of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill "People who have been afraid 
to report might gain some courage'' from 
seeing that others have reported, she say^, 
"particularly when they see the size of 
some of the a wards " 

Sexual-harassment charges filed with 
the Ek|ual Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission l EEOCi'totaled nearly 16,000 in 
fiscal 1997, up from less than 7,000 in fis- 
cal 199 L The filing of such charges mih 
the EEOC is a necessary pre- 
lude to filing a lawsuit in 
federal court. 

The unusual natuit* of 
some cases could pique 
the interest of potential 
piaintifTs. In one re<^nt 
Virginia case, for exam- 
ple, a federal jury 
awarded $300,000 in 
emotional -distress and 
punitive damages — the 
maximum for such damages 
under ft*deral law — io a male wrani^er on a 
ranch who all«*ged that he had been sexu- 
ally harassed by a female office manager 
with whom he had been intimate. 

^'It makes very good business sense" for 
aimpantes to deal with sexual harassment 
forthrightly, Shapiro says, because the 
problem can be so costly — not simply in 
awards for damag^es and in the public em- 
barra*4sment that can attimd them» but in 
lost productivity on the job. 

When people are mistreated, Shapiro 
.'^lys, "theres quite a consistent Ixdy of tit- 
i'riiture that shows that work perfonuance 
declines, and as a result quality of perfor- 
mance, and attendance. All of that ulti- 
mately has tc» hurt the ci>mpaiiy,** 

New York City attorney Christensen 
says that complaints of sexual haraA*?ment 
may be s>inptc*ms of a much moi-e wide- 
>pread problem. She cites cases in which 
"the individual was charged with specific 
acU^ of sexual harassment, but when you 
inv ' ' ■ A the general perception of this 
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individual throughout the workplace, 
you'd get a very oegative response: that 
the person was a bully was a yeller, would 
insult and humiliate employees, and was 
generally tfeliked." 

Supervisors aren't the only source of 
chaises of sexual harassment, of course. 
The Supreme Court s decisions left undis- 
turbed the law as it applies to harassment 
of one co-worker by another. In such cases, 
the company isn't liable except when its 
negligence has permitted the harassment 
to occur. 

The law recognizes, Christensen says» 
that "it*s different when a co-worker does 
it and when a supervisor does it." What 
may be simply a lewd remark when a co- 
worker saya it may carry a veiled threat 
when a supervisor says it 

Even though the negligence standard 
remains intact, the courts may now be 
more likely to find negligence when an 
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employer doesn't have a written anti-ha- 
rassment policy and a formal procedure 
for enforcement. As Rissetto says, "courts 
mil be more ready to find, in a co-worker 
situation, that the employer should have 
knowTi"* the harassment was occurring. 

"Ttie Real Exposure" 

Some pro-business attorneys warn that 
the Supreme Court's recent sexual -harass- 
ment decisions have created an unfounded 
sense of relief in the business community 
Although verdicts in federal cases can lead 
to awards of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for damages (on top of awai'dB for eco- 
nomic damages and attorneys* costs), 
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As a practical matter, under the Supreme Court's most recent 
sexual-harassment rulings, companies of any size must have: 

■ A written pofiry^ outla\^ing all forms of sexual harassment. 

■ Sexual-harassment training for supervisors. 

■ A stra tegy for responding to sexual -harassment complaints. 
Such requirements, says Baltimore attorney Ronald W Taylor, 

are likely to ''spill over^ into other areas of employment-dL*5crimina- 
tion law, making it all the more imperative for small businesses to 
bring their harassment policies into line m\h recent court ruUng^ 

On the jjositive side* drafting a sexual-harassment policy 'is 
not like doing an income-tax return," New York City attorney An- 
drea S. Christensen says. "It's not particularly ajmplex.'* 

Washington, attorney Hany A Rissetto believes that the 
courts will give companies ''quite a bit of leeway in terms of the 
lamtent" of a gexual-harassment policy. But the policy has to be 
part of a program" to prevent sexual harassment at the company, 
Rissetto says, and the program hiis to embrace communicating 
the polity ti* employees. 

"One of the suggestions that we have been making to our 
clients," Chrt^naeii says, is that employers annually put out a 
policy on haraasmentj deliver it to every employee* either person- 
ally or by mail and require that the employee return it, signed." 

Clarity is important, says Debra L. Shapiro, a professor of 
management at the University of North Caralina at Chapel Hill, 
because if there's ambiguity in the written policy, "there's always 
the risk thai s(jme<j>ne v^dll claim that it happened when it didn't; 
or, when it did, someone will claim that it didnl There has to be 
a very clear understanding of what behavior constitutes sexual 
faarasBHient" 

In addition to defining prohibited behavior, lawyers specialiX' 
ing in the subject say that a written policy should: 

■ Make clear that the company won't tolerate misbehavior 
fitJm anyone, including supervisors and customers. 

■ Encourage harassed employees to complain to their supervi- 
sor—on if the supervisor is the harassen to some other desig- 
nated person. 

1 Assure employees of c«)nfidaitiality— but only up to a point, 
Christensen says, "^You almost have to say to the individual, Tm 



going to investigate, and 111 do the best to maintain your oonfi- 
dentialily but ultimately I may have to disclose your name."* 
■ As.siirt* employees that retaliation will not be tolerated, 

Ensyring Proper Handling 

Writing a policy and communicating it to your employees gets 
you only to first base. Once you have invited complaints* they 
must be handled properly. 

^'Before you get c'omplaints.'"ftiylor says, "think ab<jut who you 
w^ant investigating them, and train those people.*' Such training, 
at a minimum, should make supervi^rs aware of the law's re- 
quirements. ''You really onJy need one lawyer for a couple of 
hours, at most" to provide such training, Taylor says. "Its the 
tdnd of thing that ough t to be done on a regular basis.** 

Waflhingttin attorney Wlliam J. Killjerg advocates more-exten- 
sive training, "IVe been advising smaller employers to set aside 
some amount of money during the course of the year for who 
is playing the role of intake officer to attend mme seminars, one or 
two a yearr he says. TTiere are plenty of them around. 

*Then " he adds, ^you're able to put that person on the stand, if 
necessary, as support for the adequacy of both the intake proce- 
dure and the investigation. That pt^rson can say. *Yes, I have 
ceived training. I know what Fm doing/" 

Shapiro says its important for supervisors to respond to com- 
plaints "in a supportive fashion.*' They Bhtiuldnt dismiss or mini- 
mis complaints, she says, but "seek full understanding of why 
I the complainantl believe harassment has occurred " 

She says a study she conducted (bund that a supportive super- 
visor, rather than a formal policy; generally determined whether 
someone who had been harassed would report it. 

•^If they believe that in the end they're going to be harmed for 
talking,'^ Shapiro says of employees who have been harassed, "I 
dont care what the law says» they're not going to do if An em- 
ployee's refusal to go to a supervisor would thus be "reasonable"— 
the Supreme Courts test^and the company would be eKpo^ to 
liability 

You must provide alternative channels for mmplaints. *Tbo fre- 
quently,'' Christensen says^ **it is the immediate supervisor or the 
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cases brought under state laws have re- 
sulted in multimillion-dollar awards for 
plaintilfs. 

"The real exposure for employers m not 
under Title VII^ says labor lawyer C^pus. 
These cases are a footnote. Even though 
they get all the attention, they're not 
where the action is. Any w^inning claim 
under Title VII ^^ill al^>, by definition* be 
a winning tort in any state in the country.'' 

In such cases, liability may be imposed 
not for sexual harassment per se but for in- 
tentional infliction of emotional suffering, 
negligent super%nsion, in%'asion of privacy, 
assault, battery, or any number of other 
torts. 

Those torts are where the megabucks 
are going," Copus says, ""and theyVe all 
state-court common-law daims." 

Moreover, many states' laws addressed 
specifically to sexual harassment apply U> 
companies with as few as one or two em- 



ployees and impose no ceiling on damages, 
(By contrast, only companies with 15 or 
more employees are covered by Title VIL i 

Christensen argues that the threat is 
not severe, despite the "potentially much 
higher damages available under state 
laws." That is because, she says, "when 
you^re talking about common-law torts- 
assault and battery and that kind of 
thing— you're talking about very serious 
misct)nduct. Most sexual harassment does 
not rise to that level.*' 

In addition, she says, state courts tend 
to follow the Supreme Court s lead in its 
interpretation of Title VII. ^'Many states* 
statutes read very similarly to the federal 
statute " she says, ''so that the interpreta- 
tions by the federal courts do tt?nd to have 
an impact on many state courts." 



Whether a case is being heard in 
state court or federal anirt, many 
attorneys who represent manage- 
ment agree that having employ- 
ment decisions come under review by a 
jury is. as Copus says, **a scary propcsition." 
It is the powerful rale of the subj«:live ele- 
ment — the emotional distress that harass- 
ment supptjsedly causes^ — ctHnbincd with 
the jury trial that makes sexual-harass- 
ment cases so dangpmu^^ for employens. 

There's evidence in the huge awards for 
damages under f^te law that juries can i^e- 
spond emotionally to claims of sexual ha- 
rassment or other kinds o('emplo>Tnent dis- 
criminatifm. Given tbe potential dangers of 
such lawsuits, Copus advist»s small firms: 
**Adopt the best policy— and pray'' ft 




mediate supervisors best friend" who 
e alleged harasser The courts have 
ade it pretty clear that telling the em- 
that yrni've got to go to yvw ^ 
and complain is not an ef^*. 
implaint procedure^ 

Procedures In Writing 

Mk'V mmpUimii^ aiv m hand. Taylor says. ^ 
it s going to be importiint to any employer s 
affirmative delenst? Uv skm' that Lhey eon- 
duded pnmipt and thoraugh investi^^^atinns 
,t they enfonced their polic\' rigorou^^l 
have complaints that gf> uninvesti^s i - 
id unremedied, an employee s reluctance 
me the program Is nt^t going to be unreii- 
mahle.** 

The pn > < aill follow in invehti- 

ting a L ' , : should Ix' S4't out "in 
ting, m part of the policy/ Rissettij 
ys, "so that the employee has confidenct* 
at if he or she complains, the emp!tf>'**'' 
intends to do something alxiul it," 
The pf)licy shnuld impost^ f^bligations on 
p complaining employ«H*, tix*, KilN^rg 
Wiys: ^^iiere should he a requii^ement that ^ " 
complaints be made as quickly as possible, 
and whi?n the aimplaint aimes in, either the complainant or the 
intake officer needs to iTeduce the complaint to a written form, so 
you know v\'ho made it, when it was made, all the facts that can 
Im' had, and the scope of it. 

"You don't want sometK>dy to nNx>nstitute llieir amiploint a 
month later and assert that it w^as much brotider than it was.** 
Similarly, he says, if an employee doesn t want any action 
taken on the aim plaint, *1.he employee has to be told that 
that's unaccep table." that the employee has an obligation to 
provide the facts and the employer has an obligation to inves- 
tigate. 

Start by inten'iewing the • mt, Taylo- ' ' 

notes and document what . lys. Then . . per- 

son who has Iwn atvused m well as witnesses who may have 
been offered by either side. 
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Uliat may l>e at issue is not what 
pt^nt^d but what it meant. Nonetheless, 
where tben»s disatn'eement on the facts, 

he says, "yrni a 
crtdibilily rji ly do 

you believe? IkA-^ ih\> lory' make 

sens^\ (iris it just unlK,.^ 
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fRakIng A Respmn 

• r the ultimate r^lutioru Tbylor 
you need to go back to the accuser 
. i< i ranvey generally UiHt something hap- 
pened ^ that some concrete step was taken, 
as a result of the complaint. 

The consequences as well as the defini- 
tion of sexual harassment should be 
spelk^d otit cleariy. Shapiit) says, "other- 
wist* thi ' II Ix* seen as menely aym- 
IxjUc an- . ive " 

Taylor ad\ises, thougti, that you not lock 
yoursc^lf intc* certain kinds of punLshment. 
You may want lo say that harassment is a 
major offense that would support dis* 
charge, but you dtm't want tfj make dis* 
charge automatic. 

— There is, after all, the possibility that an 

unjustly accused hiinisser could wind up 
taking you to court. **YouVe gi^t two potential plaintiffs,'' KillK^rg 
says, *the person whos making the a 11 Lotion and the person 
against whom the allej^tir»n is being made.** 

Washington attorney David A. Copus recommends that em- 
ployees be required to accept niandaton' arbitration of sex- 
ual-harassment cases as a CfFndition of empkjyment — they 
would be barred from taking harassment claims to court— 
with a limit on damages like that in the federal civil -rights 
law. (To learn more about arbitration and other forms of al- 
ternative dispute resolution, see **A Working Alternative For 
Settlmg Disput^^s.*' Julv i 

By In * I > '>u eliminate the 

risk ol -and you 

dampen the enthusiasm ot plauitills attorneys for taking such a 
case. 
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Pirjceeding cautioudy to make sure your motiey is rmrmged cautiously; 
mvesting that matches your social cmmience. 



How To Pick A Manager For Your Money 



By Ra ndy Myen 

Selecting an expert to advise you on 
your finan.ces is a bit like buying a 
house. You lihould worry less about 
what's on the outside — a pretty cc^t 
of paint or a real-estate agent s clever 



pany making an initial public offering of 
stock. When the stocks price skyrocketed in 
the first few days of trading, Quigley 
quickly earned several thousand dollars. 
Filled with enthusiasm, he lx)ught into an- 
other IPO. This time, he lost about $18,000. 
When yet another broker called piteh- 



Feettftg financially dented after dealing % tde^^hoiw mith dackbwkeni he hanUu knem auto- 
bodij-ahop (umer Gletni Qmgleij of Utke FitreaU CdijC my^ he ndj^ki mver aguhi um broken. 



spiel— and more about what^s on the in* 
side— such as a solid structure and the 
aunt's integrity. 

Just ask Glenn Quigley. 

Quigley is owner of Quigley^s Auto Body 
in Lake Forest, Calif. Intrigued by the 
possibility of making money in the stock 
market last yean Quigley began buying 
stocks from brokers who had called him, 
out of the blue, on the telephone. While he 
had never met these brokers and knew 
virtually nothing about them, he was se- 
duced by their sales pitches. 

Not much happened until one of the bro- 
kers sold him shares of an IPO— a com- 




ing another IPO, Quigley balked— then 
relented after the broker promised he 
wouldn't let him lose more than $200, By 
late September, Quigley was holding 
paper losses of several thousand dollars 
on that trade, too, and was having trou- 
ble getting the broker on the phone. 

"fm not even sure I would use a broker 
again*" Quigley says now. **! might trade 
online. And if 1 did use a broker, 1 would 
probably go with one of the big-name 
companies, somebody reputable." Kicking 
himself a little more. Quigley adds, "My 
dad does very well with stocks; maybe I 
should have used his broken'' 



As reasonable as it sounds to choose a fi* 
nandal adviser recommended by a fnend 
or relative or one whos connected with a 
big-name firm, it's no assurance that youTl 
be happy with your decision, experts say. 

Even brokers who work for big-name 
firms sometimes give bad advice or mis- 
handle aocounte in ways that can cost you 
dearly. And just because a broker did a 
gcK*d job finding sijocka for your brother-in- 
law doesn t mean hell be able U) help you, 
especially if you and your brother-in-law 
have radically different investment goals 
iTid appetites for risk. 

"Your friends and family are a reason- 
ably g(X)d .starting point for referrals, but 
you probably know more about their sex 
life than their financial life," cautions 
Charles A. Jaffe, a financial journalist and 
author of The Rujhi Wiuj ta W/np FimwckU 
Help (MIT Press, $25). ^As a result, you 
can*t make a good judgment, on face 
\ alue, as to whether their adviser would 
Ix' right for you." 

Financial planners agree. "A couple of 
times in the past, we have taken clients 
that have had objectives we didn't feel 
were compatible with our style, and it's al- 
ways turned out to be a mistake for them 
and for us,*' says Frederick Ralfety, a certi- 
fied financial planner with Robert 
l^wTenz Consulting in Rix;kford, III. 

if you own your own business, chixjsing 
financial advisers is especially critical be- 
cause your financial life, both personally 
and professionally, is likely to be complex. 
In fact, you may need a tt*ani of advisers — 
a financial planner, a certified public ac- 
counttint, an insurance agent, a banker, 
and perhaps a tax attorney and a stock- 
broken 

Choose properly, and this team can hdp 
you manage your money for a lifetime. 
Choose poorly^ and you may find yourself 
going thixmgh the selection process over 
and over again. 

Ranldng The Priorittes 

What should you lf>jk for in an adviser? Ex- 
perts universally agree that the most im- 
portant quality is trustworthiness. Sure, 
youll also want somebody with experience 



You 11 find the lowest term life rates in 
America at Quotesmith.com or well 
overnight you $500. Other pleasant 
surprises now include instant auto^ life 
ana medical insurance quotes from 375 
large, safe & well-known companies. 

$250,000 Term Life Sampler 
Guaranteed Annual Premiums/Guaranteed Level Term Period 
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" Quotesmith provides a [ist of all insurance 
companies & plans that match specific needs . 
The first to make available this new custom 
-search service ." - Nation *s Business 

'' Quotesmith saved us time and money . 
i shopped from my own offic e and found the 
t^fl ifm\ available . I was imoressed." 
• Linda Ficatia, Fh Lauderdak, Fhrida 

" Get quotes on the spot . Nayy source for ba«t 
buys in Insurance. On e way to pet to know 
the market ." - Kipiinger's Fenmat Finance 

*^ qu9tesmith ranked m^ rci ^h^n ??P policies 
for Forbes . T^e premium ? vary wildly " - Fiirbm 



" Quotes mi th keeps a database of about 3S0 
Insurance companifs ." - Caed Hausekeeping 

" Quotesmith offers particularly thorough searchef .** 

* Lm Angeies Times 

" Researching insurance companies can be confusing 
and tedious ^ To simplify the task, calf Quotesmith ." 
- SmariMmey 

" Quotesmith will scan the Insurers and provide a list 
of different policies suited to your needs /' * Money 

"Enter the vi rtual aoent. This solution has value for 
those who value immediacy and oHyacv /* 
- C/mS. Nem A W^rtd Rtport 



Quotesmith is the only Internet site on earth where you can get instant 
auto, life & medical insurance quotes from 375 top-rated companies. 
If s lightning fast, easy, informative, unbiased, private and FBEE! 

Wc iiivc you detailed infomiation - including underwriting requirements - and the latest claims ratings from A.M. Best, 
Duff & Phelps, Moody's^ Standard & Poor's and Weiss Research, Inc. on every term life quote. And when youVe ready, you 

^ can request an application from the company of your choice online and without having to 

^^^^^^^^TT^ITTr® talk to any insurance salesmen! Avoid buying mi&iakcs. Use the Quotesmith high speed 
(jUOt CSinitn.COljl insurance price comparison service before you buy or renews any insurance policy. Have 

questions or want quotes mailed to you for free? Call us toll- free at 1*800-431-1147, 24 
hrs. 
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Quotesmith . com 



AD CODE: MS 12/98 
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and good credentials, solid organizational 
skills, and the ability to communicate. But 
if you can't trust that person with your 
mone>; the other qualities are moot, 

"Go with your gut^ says Mar>^ Calhoun, 
president of Calhoun Consulting Group, a 
Waltham, Mass., firm that act^ a con- 
sultant and expert witness in securities 
arbitration and litigation cases. ""Xkini in- 
vesfc your money with anyone you don*t 
f^l absolutely ctjnfident about,** 

The big question, of course* is how to 
reach that level of confidence with some- 
one you're asking to help you with arcane 
financial matters you may not fuUy under* 
stand. 

If you don't know anvthing about asset 
allocation, tax planning, or life-insurance 
trusta, for example, it can be hard to know 
if the broker, accountant, or insurance 
agent you're talking to knows what theyre 
doiBg— or even if they will act in your best 
interest. 

Here's a simple solution; Dont hiii? any 
adviser who can't explain thing)s to .you in a 
way that you understand— and understand 
well enough to explain to somebody else. If 
that means you need an adviser who will 
take two hours to explain a particular in- 
vesting concept or strategy, find one who 
will do it 

And if the adviser charges for that time, 
don t complain. 

"It's incredible to think that people who 
wouldn't hesitate to pay a mechanic to 
help them with their car can't stomach the 
thought of pa>ing somebody to help them 
with their money, which is a much more 
importnnt asset," >,nv« JaiFe, 

NIoneyAfidCratefii]^ 

For Dave and CharLie Miller, fees are not 
foremost in deciding on an adviser. The 
brothers have been partners in Miller 
Bros. Vacuum Cleaner Hospital in York. 
Pa., for 28 years and have long relied on 
outside financial advisers. In choosing 
those ad\4sers, they have made caution, 
not costs, their watchword. 

i^ne of the first things we do is look for 
someone who's easy to understand, be- 
cause there's so much jargon and double 
talk in this area,' says Charlie, ^'We also 
like to use companies that have been 
an>und for a while and are well-knowTi.'* 

Adds Dave: "Cost is not really an issue 
for us> as long as they do a good job.** 

Experts say the Miller brothers' decisbn 
to make fees a secondaiy consideration Is 
on target. They add that if you mr going 
to look at costs, you shouldn't get hung up 
on whether an adviser is compensated 
through commissions or flat fees. Both 
methods have their merits and pitfalls. 
But do undemtand how the adviser is get- 
ting paid, and be wary of anybody who is 




% sweep aw^ thejatyon infimmcid iidtm% "lixik for 
mmmm wlm'n ms^^i to underHtaml " mys Chadh' 
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reluctant to share that information. 

Choosing between ad\isers who work for 
big firms and thase at small ones c<in be a 
struggle. Says Jaffe: ''Usually you're going 
to get more attention with the small firm, 
while the big firm may be able to do more 
for you. Only you can decide if you need the 
extra capabiiities.'' 

JafTe recommends that you interview 
prospective advisers much as you would 
job applicants, checking into their profes- 
sional and educational background. 

Adds Calhoun: **Make sm*e your adviser 
has the professional credentials that are 
demanded in their field- And once your ad- 
viser tells you what they are, follow up. 
Call the organization that awards those 
credentials and veril>^ that the perscm has 
them." 

In some instances, he says, advisers lose 
credentials thitiugh failure io meet con- 
tinuing-education requirements or simply 
neglect to obtain them in the first place. 

Among the most popular and respected 
accreditations are certified financial plan- 
ner (CFP), certified public accountant 
fCPAi, chartered life underwiiter iCLU) 
in the insurance industr>^ and chartered 
finaneial consultant iChFCv. There are 
many others available, including some 



that can be gained with far less 
rigorous study and work experi- 
ence than those just mentioned. 

Keep in mind that credentials 
are only base requirementjs, not 
confirmation of a financial ad- 
viser's ability. "tSome of these cre- 
dentials may ensure that you're 
technically proficient, but they 
don't mean you have the people 
-kills needed to be a good ad- 
I ■ ^ r JafFe explains. "And some 
\tv truly worthless."* 

Although Calhoun says you can 
.sometimes justifv hiring a finan- 
cial adviser who has no profes- 
sional credentials, she has seen a 
sufficient number of victims to 
make her wary. She says she 
would insist that a finandal pbn- 
ner have either the CFP or CPA 
designation. 

Measuring The Minuses 

4us\ ii> yuu liM>k tin positive signs 
during the interview process, look 
for potential negatives, too. JafTe 
j^uggesU^ ruling out anybody who 
pressures you into making a 
quick decision. 

He also shuns financial plan- 
ners who, when asked to show 
their Form ADV— an adviser reg- 
istration form — show only the 
second page. The first page in- 
cludes any disciplinary actions 
taken against the adviser, and it's not re- 
quired by law to be shown to anyone ask- 
mg tf) see the registration foim. 

Calhoun suggjests verifying an adviser's 
background independently. For example, 
you can get a financial planner's Form 
ADV through stiite securities ojficeB. You 
can call the National *A*^isodation of Securi- 
ties Dealers" toll-free Public Disclosure 
Hotline at 1-800-2S9-9999 to learn of any 
criminal charges or consumer-initiated 
complaints against a broker. That in- 
formation is also available through 
the NASD's World Wide Web site* at 
tnvfrjtajidiWiL 



Ai 



I though grilling prospective finan- 
dal advisers might sound daunting, 
the reward is worth the effort. And 
I if you find yourself confused by an 
overload of information, step back and re- 
member whaf s most important. 

'^It's trust and confidence,'^ Jaffo a*iter- 
ates. **And don't forget the thrt»e mast im- 
pt)rtant words that you need to remember 
It's my money** M 
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Mutual Funds That Match Your Beliefs 



Bif Fmnces Centi Wb iUeli^qf 

If you were asked to name just one com- 
pany in which your mutual funds are 
invested, could you do it? Do you know 
if your funds are in vested in corpora- 
tions whose behavior or products go 
against your own religious, moral, or so- 
cial beliefs? 

If you can't and don*t, you have plenty of 
compiiny A nationwide survey of 8(X) mu- 
tual-fund investors by Yankelovich Part- 
ners, a market-re,searL*h firm based in Nor* 
walk. Conn., found that 66 percent of them 
a>uld not name a single company in which 
their mutual funds were invested. How- 
even when the survey asked the randomly 
chtJBen investors whether they would be 
more likeiy to choose a particular fund if 
they knew it had no holdings in tobacco 
companies— an industry that was singled 
out in the survey— 59 percent aaid ym. 

The survey fs irrelevant, of course, to 
pure market capitaliBts who believe that 
the only thing that matters is the b<jtt^>m 
line. But to thvm whtJ believe in a kmd of 
capitalism that considerii its impact be- 
yond the balance sheet, the survey reveals 
a htjge potential to woo new investors. 

A fast-growing number of what are 
known as socially conscious or st)cially re- 
sponsible mutual funds are offering U.S. 
investors the option of putting their 
money behind their beliefs. Instead of 
choc»sing fmm the entire universe of pub- 
licly traded Lx>rp(jrations when making in- 
vestment decisions, managers of these 
funds set op ethical moml, environmen- 
tal, and s(jcial*justice criteria and "screen'' 
companies based on those factors before 
making their selections. 

A Small But Growing Presence 

(July al)out one-toith of 1 pt'rcenl of the 
money invested by individuals in mutual 
funds is held in social funds, acairdini^ to 
Amy L. Domini, one of the founders of the 
most widely used benchmark of socially 
screened companies, the Domini Social 
Index, which tracks the stf^cks of 4f)() mm- 
panies regarded as socially responsible. 
But the numlwr (»f s(>cially amscious mu- 
tual funds grew fmmi 55 in 1995 to 144 in 
1997, acciirding to a 1997 report In the So- 
cial Investment Forum, a Washington. 
D.C-baned nonpnifit asstxriation of on^ani- 
scations involved m social investing. 

Many of these start-up funds are Hmall, 
entrt*prf.'neurial venturt^ liegun b\' individ- 
uals who have a personal inten*sl m pro- 
moting a particular agenda. Others are 
being added by large fmancial-servicefi 



tompames such as Fidelity Inveiitments in 
Boston and Salomon Smith Barney Inc. 
and Merrill L^nch & Co,, Inc.. both in New 
York Cit>'. in response to customer demand 
for a social-fund choice on the menu of indi- 
vidually directed retirement plans. 

"As k)ng as we keep delivering competi- 
tive performance, demand will keep grow- 



pert Steve Schueth. "mtM people who buy 
a mutual fund think of the fund itself as 
the investment, instead of a pooling of 
money with a professional manager pick- 
ing the stocks." Schueth is president of the 
Social Investment Forum, 

Some inve^JtOT^ who have never looked at 
their funds* holdings may be unhappy to 




"I expect social iirvesting to0f> mmmtn'anr m mmhig {fmm mf^JtAin:^ L Lhnmni ct>^nder 
qf'fl n hmtric ff miciaihf mnmnj^ com.pa}deji, the Dmnmi Social Itukx 



ing," says Eliz£tl>eth Laurienzo. public-re- 
latitms manager for the Calvert Group, a 
mutual-fund company in Bethesda, Md.. 
that sponsored the November 1996 
Yankelovich sun'ey. "People who are ac- 
tive in their children's schools, active in 
their communities, who care about the 
world make the connection between their 
pt*rsonai values and their investments." 

TaMng The Pulse Of Investors 

The pu rpose o t h e Ya n k e I o v i ch s u rvey 
was to measure investor concern about 
funds that have toliacco-oompany holdings 
and to determine the potential market for 
social funds tn general. One-third of the 
resptindents said they might switch their 
money out of funds that have investments 
in tobacco companies. More than two- 

j thirds £jf those who did not have a s<x:ially 
responsible option among their retire- 

j ment-plan fund choices said they would 

' like one. 

' Infonnation akjut the st^x'k holdings of 
' mutu^'il funds is n*guiarly mailed to partic- 
ipants. Nonetheless, savs investment ex- 



find, for example, the names of nuclear- 
power companies, weapons manufacturere, 
gambling concerns, and alcoholic-bevera^ 
companies. 

Investors in social funds such as 
Calvert^ Dreyfus Third Century. Pamaa- 
sus, and the Domini Social Equity Fund, 
which are among the largest, can be sure 
they are not suppt*rting such enterprises. 
The prcupect uses of these funds name the 
types of cor|K>ra lions that are excluded 
and disclose that the funds set^k to invest 
in companies with good environmental 
and employee practices and records of 
community invtjlvement 

The funds use their clout to advance 
their social objectives with proxy votes, 
shareholder nfsolutions. and dialoj^ue with 
the investor-relations staff at corporations. 
Many smtil! soc'ial funds have very narrow 
agendas. Whether you would be willing to 
invest or not depends on your point of 
view. 

nm Planned Parenthood h worst 
nightmarer says Art Ally. pn*sident of The 
I Timothy Plan, a mutual-fund cc^mpany 
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that plays gospel music to callers on hold. 
With m^ts of $27 million, Timothy does 
not invest in companies that Ally believes 
are "funding the downfall of America.** 
That rules out companies that contribute 
to Planned Parenthood, he says, or sup- 
port abortion rights or "active promotion 
of the homosexual a^nda." 

Ally says that he works with research 
organizations that identiiy corporate con- 
tributors to Planned Parenthood and that 
he "continuously communicates** with 
these contributors to try to persuade them 
to withdraw their support. His success has 
been mixed, he says. 

A Narrower FoGUS 

Tlif Ml ytTs Pride Value Fund, in contrast, 
invests only in companies that have ex- 
plicitly stated anti-discrimination policies 
for gay and lesbian employees- If a com- 
pany doesn't have protective policies for 
homoBexuals. says Shelly Meyers, founder 
and CEO of the two»year-old, $3,2 million 
fund, **we have constructive dialogues 
with them about creating them." 

Other narrowly focused social funds 
screen in favor of companies that have 
women or African Americans in upper 
management, for example, or that are con- 
nected with religious denominations. 
Many such funds do no marketing and are 
not oflFered by brokerage firms or invest* 
ment advisers because they are not front- 
loaded. Front-loaded funds charge an ini- 
tial fee to pay sales personnel. 

Social investing proved its potency in 
Sfmth Africa when anti-apartheid activists 
pressured U S. companiea^ that had investr 
ments in South Africa to divest them- 
selves of those holdings. Bishop Desmond 
'Hitu and South African President Nelson 
Mandela have credited the divestiture 



movement with helping to bring about the 
negotiations that ended apartheid. 

I A Perfomiaiu^ Penalty? 

I Skeptics of social funds, such as Michael 
I Devaney, a professor of accounting and fi- 
I nance at Southeast Missouri State 
I University, critid^ many of 
I the socially conscious 
funds* objectives 
vague, and they 
suggest that in- 
vestors pay a 
penalty for 
their good in- 
tentions in the 
form of reduced 
retuma, 

"If social in- 
vesting is to be 
more than an 
exercise in 
self-righteous 
posturing, 

money managers should 
attempt to provide investors objec- 
tive evidence on ^social benefits* as well as 
their 'opportunity cost/ " Devaney wrote in 
a September 1997 article in the journal 
Peusmm ti' hn-eafm^ufs. ^'Some might con- 
tend that those who justify substandard 
private returns on the basis of unsubstan- 
tiated social benefit are perpetuating a 
ruse on their clients." 

It was the question of whether social in- 
vestors must settle for lower returns, says 
Domini, that led to creation of the Domini 
Social index. The index — which she de- 
vised with her partners, Peter Kinder and 
Steven Lydenberg — ^gained 208 percent 
since its incepdon in June 1991 through 
the third quarter of this year. During the 
same penml, tht^ Stnndard Poor's 500* 
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cept lower monetary^ rc4ums as the price 
of following Vfjur conscience. 



stock index was up 186 percent and the 
Dow Jones industrial average rose 191 
percent. 

The Domini index screened out 150 of 
the 500 S&P stocks for reasons such as in- 
volvement in military work or 
nuclear power, employee 
P policies, and environmen- 
tal practices. The index 
then added 50 
stocks that are not 
part of the S&P 
500 based on 
what the three part- 
ners viewed 
as positive 
factors, 
among them 
product qual* 
ity and inclu- 
sion of women 
and minorities on 
boards of directors. 
Domini— based in 
Boston— and her partners then 
created the Domini Social Equity 
Fund to invest in the 400 stocks in the 
index. The fund, which is marketed from 
New York City, has a five-star rating from 
Morningstar, Inc., the highest perfor- 
mance rating act!Orded by the Chicago in- 
vestment-information company. 

Laura Lallos, a senior analyst at Mom- 
ingstar, says social funds *^run the gamut 
from four and five stars to one- and two- 
star weak performern. The Domini and the 
Citizens Index" — a mutual fund that in- 
vestf> in 3Q0 annpanies deemed socially re- 
sponsible and that also is five-star rated — 
''have gone a long way toward proving that 
screens don't hinder performance.** 

Former Wall Street portfolio manager 
John Guerard Jr. said in a 1996 article in 
TItvJtmnml af itm'Mt 'nnj that his analysts 
whtiwed that rates of return for screened 
and unscreened funds did '*not differ signifi- 
cantly.'* He concluded that the way "a man* 
ager implements the investment process'' is 
what inipiicts returns, not social screening. 

Wdening Public Awareness 

■^Over the next decade ^ I expect social in- 
vesting to go main.stream^ says Domini. 
When employees at companies and non- 
profit organizations that offer a social 
choice are informed about the Domini 
fund, it often endB up with 20 to 25 per- 
cent ()f the employees' investments, she 
says. 'That indicates that when investors 
have apples-to-apple8 choices in terms of 
returns, they think, "Maybe Fll make a dif- 
ference with this choice and be a voice for 
a:>rporate aiTOuntabilitu' " W 
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Develop VlojUim 
And Your Business 



Helping yoiir employees 
develop in their jobs can 
add to your biwimss suC' 
cess. Doing so mwlves a lot 
mare tha n formal tmini ng. 



BttMidmei ikirrier 



Afast'food franchisee wag having 
trouble getting hk young emplo>^ees 
to arrive at work on time. The fran- 
chisee knew that the work schedule 
wsi& important U> the employeei^many of 
whom were in »chml However, the sched- 
ule was set by the assi.Htant manager, and 
the employees had to fit tiiemselves to it. 
If there wa« a conflict between work and 
a da^s, that was the empbyee*s prol> 
lem to solve. 

The solution: Ali^ the employer's 
needs with the employees' needs. 
The employees with the \w»i atten- 
dance recordi^ got the fii-^t choice of 
times to work. The attendance 
problem evaporated. 

Boh Nelson, the San Diego- 
based author U^*^// WiUf^ to Ener- 
ifizr Eyuphiffrn, Workman Pub- 
lishing. $10.95} and cnnsultant 
who came up with that solution, sug 
ge^itfi that the employees who were 
showing up on time were bringing 
changed attitudes mth them as well "As 
you give people moie iwnse of control^ 
he siiys, "you get more commitment and 
involvement,"* 

Employers need to think about "em- 
ployee development" in terms of *fuch ini- 
tiatives, Nelson believefj, with formal 
training only a small part of the mix 
•^Ninety percent of all development occui*b 
on the job" he says. 

It may be tempting to thmk about em- 
ployee development mainly in a>nnection 
with jobs that require specialized skills or 
advanced degrees. But for all the talk 
about such "intellectual capital / sayg 
Wayne Outlaw, a consultant in Mount 
Pleasant, S.C., lot (^f people arent in in- 
tellectuaU-apital businesses.'' 

Outlaw, the author otSmffrf Staffing 
( Upstart PubiiJ^hing, $19.95), points out 
that almost all employers do need hntmtit 
capital— specifically they need pecjple who 
are willing to work. In ni(»dern farming, 
for instants, money in the bank and up-to- 
date equipment are of little value, he says, 
*until you put somebody in that equip- 
ment totitl the soil.'' 

What employers should try to develop in 
their employees, he says, is "the aijility to 
think and solve problems" — a skill that 
can be cultivated like any other 
The messiip* fnm Outlaw and other peo- 



ple who deal with such questtons is that 
employees can bring to jobs of any kind an 
enthusiasm and creativity that make the 
work increasingly satisfying to the em- 
ployee—and that make the employee in- 
creasingly valuable to the 
employer. 
It may be easier for 




small 
compa- 
nies "tu sup- 
port and facili- 
tate creativity," says Teresii M, Amabile. 
senior associate dean for rf*seart*h at Har- 
vard Business School. "I |K>rations 
seem to Ix* much Iw^tXer i _ gniunds 
for creativity-killers." 

At a large company she says, there s 
a greater risk that someone will feel 
that their work is unimportant and un- 
appreciated or that they aru being over- 
whelmed by bureaucracy. "Its much 
more likely* in a small company/ she 
says, *'that an individual will feel that 
other people know what theyVe doing 
and care alxmt it." 

Amabite agrees witf ^ that, as 
she says, "most skill 0' . it^nt hap- 
pens thrr»ugh the assignmenu* that people 



I get." Here again small firms have an ad- 
vantage. "It's always dirTicult to match 
people well to the work," she says, "but 
it's much more likely in a small company 
that you'll be able to really know what 
people's skills are, what their ciipabilities 
are, and what their interests are." 

Paying attention to employee de- 
velopment — and the job satisfac- 
tion that comes with it— is partic- 
ularly important to small 
companies in the current job market. 
Even with a slowing ectvnomvp it's un- 
likely that small companies will 
soon have their pick of sparkling 
^ prospects. Retaining good em- 
ployees is ^ital in such an envi- 
ronment, but k*sing strong per- 
formers is always cfM4tly. 
^ The impact is tremendous if 
an employee walks out," Out- 
law says. **People talk about 
the impact of turnover in 
laT^e corpc^rations, but what 
if your business has four em- 
ploy and one leaves you? 
VVl idothe workr 

Kui ■ . a vice president 
of Mercer Management Consult- 
ing in l^xington. Mass., says: The 
math Ijustifying employee-retention 
efPortsJ isn't that hard. Its just a mat- 
ter nf thinking thi' ctists through.' 

w obvious costs involv^ni in hir- 
ill, . 1 1 n uig n e w pt»opl e— e ven when 
the iraming is on the job— *in some busi- 
nesses you have the cost of customer rela- 
tionships that are rent asunder^ as with a 
bank that loses a \oim ofTicer whose cug- 
tiimers may fed cast adrift, Siiys DulKjlf 

Service industries such as banking are 
particularly vulnerable to disruptive ef- 
fects on customer relationships. In such 
industries, IJuboff says, there has to be a 
match between ynur employees and the 
customer," a match that gets harder to 
achieve as tunim^er increases. 

"The cost nf keeping p4*<»ple — even if you 
have to spend money to tram them, and to 
make them feel better about what lhey*re 
doing—is minor" aimpared with the cf)st 
of repladng them. IKif^tff *yn^s. 

Employers may f if they help 

their employees de\ ^ ur mipmved 
skills, those employees will leave them for 
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higher-pa>ing jobs. Nelson believes the con- « 
trar>^ is true: "Tlie more you give them m 
iheir current job, the more likely they are 
to want to stay, because they come to real- 
ize they're in a special place, with xmnagB- 
ment looking out for them. Theyll think 
twice about leaving, even for more money." 

At DY-NATool Mold, a nine-employee 
tool* and- die shop in Kearney, Neb., co- 
owners Darren Yendra and Randy Damra- 
towski make a point of hiring recent grad- 
uates of technical schools with little or no 
work experience and providing them with 
intensive on-the-job training. In addition 
to the internal training. Damratowski 
says, when DY-NA gets a new piece of 
equipment, **we send a couple of guys to 
school on that." 

Despite the many opportunities avail- 
able to skilled workers like those at DY- 
NA, he says, ^e people that weVe train- 
ing are staying." 

If empbyees are developing in the job. 
Nelson says, ^'it gives them a sense that 
theyre going somewhere in their career* 
even if the^^'re not getting a promotion. If 
youVe growing and learning new things* 
that meets a lot of different needs-" 

How should a small employer who 
wants employees to grow in their 
jobs— to everyone s benefit— go about 
encouraging such growth? Here ^ 
are some suggestions: 

Start mith hiring* 

""Hire attitudes, values, and 
capabilities^ Outlaw advises, 
'^especially in entry-level po- 
sitions, the ones that don't 
require specialized e^cpertise. 
You can't find someone 
who's not honest and teach 
them honest V Too often, peo- 
ple try to hire knowlecl- : 
diey try to hire skilk Iej : 
ii^^, the way business is chang- 
ing, you can give someone the 
krwwledg^ and skills if they have 
the right attitudes, values, and ca- 
pabilities." 

Employers should resist the temp- 
tation to hire quickly in a tight labor mar- 
ket, he my^- **Some people get to Uie point 
that they*re hiririg warm bodies. If you can 
fog a mirror, you*re hired." It doesn^t work, 
he wami^youll have a problem from the 
start, and you'll have to go through the 
hiring process again, and soon. 

*Thfi quality of the person you hire deter- 
mines the degree of difficulty of training, 
managing, and retaining " Outlaw says. "If 
you make a bad hiring decision, not a lot 
good is going to happen after that" 

Exploit your small size. 

"In most small businesses,*' Nelson 
points out, "^you re trying to do more with 



less. There are a lot of opportunities for 
people to wear different hats " 

By giving employees the chance to work 
in other areas— with '"structured on-the- 
job training^— when their own workload 
slows down, Outlaw says, you not only al- 
ie%iate boredom but also allow employees 
to undei-stand the business better "You're 
filling slack periods*'' he says, "and 
you're also developing greater 
value for the individual to 
the compan>> and mak 
ing the job more valu 
able to the em 
ployee" 

Speaking of 
overloaded com- 
pany owners 
and managers. 
Nelson says: 
"Alotofthinp 
they 
could 



son says, \qu. need to find out what hats 
thev're interested in wearing.*' 

At DY-NA Tliol & Mold, "you might have 
a guy who likes to do lathe work better 
than he likes to do mill work," says D^im- 
ratowski. **He*s better at it, he's more effi- 
cient at it. 




take off their plates and delegate to some- 
one else, in the context of a development 
opportunity. You wind up getting someone 
else to do it* in an excited way. Then 
youVe got time to do only those things 
that only you can do.** 

There's a potential downside U) such 
multitasking, though. As DubofT points 
out, the lack of specialization inevitably 
meanfi that "you don't have people alwa3^ 
doing their best.'' Wearing many hats may 
ho stimulating for many people, he says, 
but for others* the ideal may be ''t^i do one 
thing well and really fcxruB on it*** As Nel- 



so we re going to try to save that guy for 
that kind of work," 

He and Yendra encourage employees to 
let them know what they prefer to do, he 
says, ''because that makes them happier 
with what theyVe doing. It helps every- 
body*" even though there will be many 
times when the work flow means that ihey 
will have U) do something that would not 
he their first choice. 

"Its a matter of understanding the indi- 
vidual, which you can do when you're 
smalir DubifTsaya In other words* if you 
consider your employees' needs m well as 
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your firm's needs, you may very well have | 
an easier time satisfying both. 

Ask your employees what they 
want 

If your employees are going to grow in 
their jobs— and your company is going to 
benefit from that growth— you must "take 
an interest in people and find out where 
they want to go in their careers^" Nelaon 
isays. **The companies that get the be^rt out 
of their employees are the ones that 
treat people as if they were in a part- 
nership, instead of saying 'H^m*B a 
job that needs to be done. Do it' 
Although evei^^ job unavoidably 
contains a certain amount of rou* 
tine work, he says, "everyone has 
to have something in their job that 
sparks their interest**— what Ama- 
biJe calls **intrinsic motivation." 
The problem in small companies, 
Outlaw says, is that '*people get so 
busy They talk about tasks, they talk 
about problems, but they never talk 
about the larger issues, or how things are 
going, or how the employee feels." The 
only way you're going to keep valuable 
employees, he says, is "if they feel that 
theyVe meeting their objectives, 
and the owners cannot help them 
meet their objectives unless they 
know what they are," 

Quill Co., a 100-employee manu- 
facturer of promotional products in 
Cranston, has made a deter^ 
mined effort, through a quality-man- 
agement program, U) open up the 
lines of osmmunication. But it 
has been hard» says Michael 
Woody, vice president of sales 
and marketing, because Quill, 
like BO many other companies, 
hm been locked into old ways of 
doing things, 

-People will come in with valu- 
able input for me," he says, "and 
Ym 80 mired in the day-to-day fires 
that Vm trying to put out that in- 
^ stead of clearing my mind and listen- 
ing. Im Hhuffling paper" 
If a small company^ft typ<ally hamal at- 
mosphere works against asking employees 
about their personal goals, smaU size can 
make it easier for emploj^ to leam about 
those gpals once they decide to make the ef- 
fort As Amabile says, "Just because there 
are fewer levels, anyone working there 
should feel closer to the tap. They can have 
meaningful interaction vrith the people who 
are running the ompany " 

Outlaw recommends an "executive m- 
terview" which he define as an informal 
visit between the employee and someone a 
level or two higher— preferably someone 
ju^ above the employee's supervisor, if the 
company is big ®ioug*i to have that many 



layers. That way," he says, you can get a 
little bit more objective viewpoint " 

Such an interview is not a performance 
appraisal, he says. Rather, it should be 
more like career counseling, to learn 'Nvhat 
you need to do to help that person reach 
their potential and stay with you. That's 
probably the most valuable 30 minutes the 
owner of a company can spend," 

As opporttinities arise. Nelson suggests, 
offer choices to employees — a choice of as- 
signments, or a choice of which conference 
to attend. Instead of automatically at- 
tending a trade association conferem^, for 
instance, an employee might prefer a con- 
ference on a related subject. 

Tie such choices to the 
employee's job perfor- 
mance — the better the 
performance, the more 
choices. Tf you're aligning 
the development opportu- 
nities with the perfor- 
mance," Nelson says, **you 
will get more of that tjrpe 
of performance.'* 



Tell them what you 
want, too. 

Besides seeking em- 
ployees' ideas, the firm's 
leaders must develop 
their own strate^c vision 
and communicate it to the 
employees, Amabile says. 
"Without that sense of vi- 
sion and overall strategic 
direction, people don't feel 
as invested in what 
thevre doing," 

If the CEOs of large 
companies could talk to 
every employee, "I think that retention 
would be mudi higher," Duboff says. But at 
large companies, "only a ver>' few get to 
spend any time with [the CEOL so only a 
very few have any real sense of where the 
busineas is going, how they might fit in, 
where &e opportunitiefi are— which tend to 
be the big issues in retentiorL" 

At a small company, on the other hand, 
he 883^8^ a thou^tful owner or top manager 
is able to "give some of their personal time 
to esq^laining to the pec^le in the organiza- 
tion, no matter how high or low, what the 
dream or the vision is and how they fit in." 

The time a small company's employees 
spend with the owner can have a powerful 
effect, Ehiboff says, "Make sure your inter- 
nal communication is good and effective. 
Face to face is best, if you can do it- You 
have to be oinsdous of how your company 
is changing and then have the communi- 
cation mode that B effective for the current 
size and layout" 

When communication is effective and 
employees and company are more fully 



Make sure 
your internal 
communication 
is good and 
effective. Face 
to face is best, 
if you can do 



awaie of each other b needs, the results can 
be dramatic. Woody cites a ''spontaneous" 
effort by Quill's customer-service team and 
production department that has led to 
mudi more rapid responses to customer re- 
quests, 

'We \'irtually ship orders when the cus- 
tomers w^ant them,'* he says. **In most in- 
stances, the customer sets the delivery 
time."* Managers in general, and upper 
management in particular, iiad very little 
to do** with that initiative, he says. 

Consider training — ^for yourself. 

Loyalty to a company has two dimen- 
siona, Duboff says-^ne that encompasses 
salary and beneOts and 
another that is emotional. 
Small businesses are 
much better positioned to 
command loyally of the 
latter kind, he saya. 

For many small -busi- 
ness people, though, 
doing what it takes to 
earn emotional loyalty — 
guch as communicating 
witii employees and ask- 
ing them about their 
goal s— may not come 
naturally 'There are dif- 
ferent kindi* of entrepre- 
neurs," Duboff Bays, ijut 
generally, none of them 
get into business think- 
ing, I'm going to create a 
warm environment for 
employees/ TheyTe ei- 
ther doing it to get rich 
or they have an idea. Hie 

people are secondarj*;" 

Such business owners 
might be well-adviMd to invest in training 
not for their employees but for them^^lves. 
*The right kind *if leadership training can 
be extremely usef\iir Amabile says, Those 
are behaviors that can change," she sayg of 
autocratic entrepreneurial behavior **You 
can modift' your own style to some extent" 
Woody advifiies that ''if you only have so 
much to spend, start with thfi' minds of the 
leaders. TTiat's ui^ually where most of the 
problem is, in terms of generating new 
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Let's face it, though — some business 
ownerB are just never going to be any 
good at cultivating an awareness of 
the individual differences among 
their employees. Tliey cant help regarding 
their employees as tnterchang^le parta. 
If you're one of those people, and you 
can't encourage your employees* develop- 
ment yourself, Dubcjff says, *afi one of your 
early hires, make sure you find M>mei)ody 
who's good at that, cares about it, and in 
going to do it*" ig 
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Making Your Mark 
In Movies And TV 

ByDakD,Btm 



When *YouVe Got Mail," a Warner 
Bros, film starring Tbm Hanks 
and Meg Ryan, is released for 
the holiday movie season, online- 
fiervices company America Online, Inc., 
will get what amounts to marquee billing. 
The stars play rival bookstore owners who 
fall in love via electronic malt, and AOL's 
signon screen is practically a member of 
the cast . 

While marketing gambits such as that 
are almost routine for m^jor companies, 
you don't have to be big to score big in the 
business of product placement^etting a 
company's name or products into the plot 
or onto the set of a movie or a TV show. 
Increasingly small firms are learning how 
to share the screen with some of the 
world's bluest stara 

Consider 

In last summer's blockbuster movie 
Deep Impact,** Ifea Leoni s character is a 
television reporter vvhos warning of im- 
pending doom as an asteroid hurtles to- 
ward Earth. While she talks on the phone 
with her estranged father about the end of 
the world, she sips Avalon spring water, 
bottled and marketed by Avalon Beverage 
Co. in Glen Allen, Va- 
in another recent film, il^onspiracy The- 
ory,'' Mel Gibson plays a government* 
brainw^hed assaj^n who persuades Julia 
Roberts, piaying a lawyer, to visit his 
apartment, where Magnetic Poetr>; a Min- 
neapolis word-kit company, takes a bow. 

The firm's magnetized, Scrabble-style 
word strips are spaced randomly on the 
door of Gibson's refrigerator. Later, 
arranged on a metal counter, thev form a 



sentence: "I love the delicate shadow of I 
she wanting me to be," As Roberts funws 
her brow, the camera lingers on the words. 

And in the film ^The Horse ttTiisperer," 
EquiSearch.com— a Londonderry, N.H., j 
firm that serv^ horse fanders-— gets abiut 
30 seconds of "face time" when Kristin 
Scott Thomas character resorts to the 
firm s Internet-based information service 
to help her dau^ter— and their horse — re- 
cover from the trauma of an accident 

The World Wide Web site for all things 
equine brin^ up an article about the train- 
ing technique used by Robert Redford s 
character, and the information becomes the 
key to everv'one's Using happily ever after. 

How did Avalon Beverage, Magnetic Po- 



etiy, and EquiSearch.com get their wares 
before the eyes of tens of miliions of view* 
ers? These weren't accidental cameo ap- 
pearances; they were the hard-won fruits 
of efFortH by those small companies or by 
their agents. And the results of such place- 
ments can pay off. 

A prime placement can fortify big 
brands. Fans of NBC-TV*s phenomenally : 
successful "Seinfeld" may be buying Ju- 
nior Mints for years to come because the 
product, now a brand of Tootsie Roll In- 
dustries Inc., was the centerpiece of one of 
the shows most popular episodes. 

Or a placement can catapult an obscure 
company to fame. Sales of Red Stripe beer, 
once a low-profile Jamaican brew, shot up 
more than 50 percent in the three months 
after Tbm Cruise prominently sipped it 
during a Cayman Islands scene mih Gene 
Hackman in The Firm." 

•^ou can*t get any more powerfiil expo- 
sure — except maybe word from a friend 
who swears by a product,'' says Robert J. 
Thomas, a marketing professor at George- 
town University in Washington, D.C. 

Product placement used to be the sole 
preserv^e of hefty-budget megabrands. And 
like the fictional advertisers who com- 
pletely financed production of the pn^am 
in the movie "The Truman Show,*" many i 
big companies are willing to pay hand- I 
somely for the privilege of making "star- 
ring^ appearances in flicks and sitcoms. 

But below the deals at the top there's a 
lot of room for placements, and thafs the 
game that increasingly is being played by 
small companies trying to find low-cost 
but effective ways to make a mark on a 
national ievel Don't forget that '*Seinfekr 
also brought stardom to small businesses 
such as H&H Bagels and Tbm's Restau- 
rant. 

"More and more small-business owners 
are catching on to the possibilities and are 
tailing us," says Bettina OMara, a consul- 
tant in West Los Angeles who was the ^ 
gateway to placements in '^Seinfeld'' and 
who remains the conduit for all produc- 
tions by DreamWorks SKG and Castle 
Rock Entertainment, both in Los Angeles. 

Follow The Candv 

Sixteen years ago, Hi>k*rt KtivobfT helped 
launch the placement industry when he , 
arranged for lovable alien **E,T?' to gobble i 
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You dont ham to be a imgabiminess to get ymtr product 
into soipts and scenes. But ijou have to be creative — and 
yofumjay med an agent 
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I up Hi^rshev FmxJ Vovp Kj i 
I aft4*r Mai^ Inc. pafiWMl un tin 

\tK M&M«— and now dpvotm^ a n<«xi 
I chunk of hi.H bunini^sH to helping small 
I aimpanieK sajrv thc^ m\m kindn of amps. 



A small tnjmpanv can mil huy any net- 
vvnrk T\r .'^y!^ Kijvoloff, president of Pru- 
dutlion fcsoum* OnU^KSpetlrum Enler- 
tainment in Encino, Calif. "A small 
company | typically 1 cannot buy national 



radio or billlx»ardK. I try to get them to the 
next level with plaa^ments-" 

It isn't nece^ssarily easy Pn>duct place- 
ment is a gambler s arena because it s un- 
predictable. It's the antithesis of paid ad- 
verti.sing, in which audiena* exposort* and 
ff'^pon^e can be measured to the nth de- 
t^i ee. Placement can i-equire a lot of hard 
work. And it usually ij^ efTective only if it's 
intejfrated with the reKt of a small com- 
pany's marketing prtjj^nim. 

For example, placement n se as 

a major marketing methcHi l>e- 
caast* of the inheix?nt difliculty ul dilferen- 
tiating various competitors' t»ottled-water 
products and because bottled water is 
iiften an impulse* purcha.se. 

"Crmsumers are apt to buy the brand 
1 miliar ^ith." says fendy Fn^der- 
5 ur of majHteting for Avalon. whoe^e 
product also has been sipped by Jennifer 
Aniston in her recent mo%'ie ^"Object of My 
AfTections*' and bv Knsten Johnson on 
NBC-TVs *^3ni Rock From the Sun/ 

**In a way." Frederick ways, placement 
'Ogives us celebrity endorsf*ments. BesideSt 
anecdotal resj>*>nse I** much more impor- 
tant thaa impressions. You know when 
youVe hit a home run Ixcaase the disftrib- 
utitm salespe<iple on the street my. 1 saw 
it, and the cu^^tomer saw it/ It causes all 
kinds of famiiiarity in that way and gives 
us talking points in our conversations 
with customers. We afi*o use clips of our 
placements to kick off our Bales meetings 
and fii'e up our tHHyps." 

For EquiSearch.com, a firm with sijc em- 
ployees* the fallout from placement has 
i)een more dramatic. Technrjlogy consul- 
tant John iMamott Iwught the fledgling 
company ear^y this year largely IxKiauHe 
he was sure it would gain prominence in 
^e Horse Whisperer.'' 

It was a good bet: Traffic to mmiequi 
miurh.mut more than doubled from previ- 
ous levels, to 15,(MJ() httN a day. the week 
that the movie pRmiit^n^d last spring, and 
it ha^ held at lO.CKXJ tii Vlfm visits a day 
even though the film is giine fmm theaters. 

Kristine CiHi^ajm, who founded and sold 
EquiSearch and is now du ector of site de- 
velopmcni' I ^ sh*^ sf,n'nt 

m the r^! .rely worth 

it" T ■ Krtit, sfie say», 

and 

Say» owner Mamott: The placement 
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also helped us attract big- 
brand advertisers to our 
site. " 

Few entrepreneurs have 
pursued product place- 
ment with the single-mind- 
edness of Vic Odryna. 
Noticing that computers 
on the set of the nurses* 
staUoTi on NBCs *^R" did- 
n't look realistic, the presi* 
dent and owner of PixelVi- 
sion Technology, Inc., a 
manufacturer of flat-panel 
monitors, decided to find 
out how his screens could 
be put there instead. He 
hired a placement agent, 
and PixelVision's screens 
and logo soon began ap* 
pearing prominenlly 
throughout weekly "^ER** 
episodes. 

*The value to us has been 
fantastic," says Odryna. 
whose firm, based in Acton, 
Mass., employs 35. "It has 
generated a significant 
strengthening of our brand, 
and that's the most crucial 
thii^.'' 

PixelVision's next ap- 
pearance stemming from 
the $20,000*a-year retainer 
the firm pays its agent is a 
prominent spot in the in- 
troduction to the new TV* 
series version of the sci-fi 
movie "^tal Recall.^ 



If placement seems ri^t 
for your company, con- 
sider these suggestions 
from experts in the in- 
dustry for making your firm or your prod- 
uct a celebrity: 
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Take a strategic approach. 

You have two bamc choices. You can pep- 
per the media with minor placements to 
build brand awareness over the long term. 
Or you can go after a single home run that, 
in a few seconds of flickering imagery on a 
screen, could make your product the next 
Red Stripe. Deciding your aims for place- 
ment v^ill dictate your strate^. 

Placement tv^iically makes sense only if 
you distribute nationally or expect to do so, 
For example, Old Smoky Products Co. is a 
Houston-based manufacturer of barbecue 
grills with a distinctive appearance, and it 
wants to expand b^ond the Southeast So 
it has launched a placement program with 
Motion Picture Magic, an agency in Los 
Angeles. "^WeVe pleased with the poten* 
tial " says Robert Rollins, marketing con- 
sultant for the company 'There are a lot of 



TV shows and movies with outdoor scenes 
wi^re people are cooking." 

Indeed, some product categories simply 
lend themselves to placement more than 
others do. Anything that stars actually 
consume or wear, for example, makes 
sense. Lots of moviegoers noticed the Ray* 
Bans on Ibm Cruise in "Risky Business'' 
and on Tbmmy Lee Jones and Will Smith 
in **Men in Black,"* Julia Roberts just hap- 
pened to wear her personal sunglasses ijn 
**My Best Friend's Wedding," but that did* 
n't stop legions of viewers from trying to 
find a pair just like them. 

"People really do watch what actors are 
eating, drinking, and wearing,*' says Kim 
Lane, account executive for Catalyst 
Group, a product-placement agency in 
Burbank, Calif, 

Do your research. 

If you decide to pursue this type of prod- 
uct eKpo6ure« determine the placement en- 
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vironment you'd like for 
your products or servicas; 
even think about specific 
set-decoration opportuni- 
ties, for instance, as you 
watch a TV series. 

Figure out what 
venues your customers 
might be seeing. **Pick 
shows you like and un- 
derstand and that your 
customers might see," ad- 
vises Linda Demeduk, 
production coordinator 
for NBC*s hit sitcom 
'IVlad About You." 

If your product is 
strictly local, you might 
offer it to lend authentic- 
ity to a pnxluction where 
geographic veracity and 
texture are important 

Tb keep abreast of com- 
ing productions, scan en- 
tertainment trade publi- 
cations and Web sites. 
For those that might be 
filmed in your area, call 
the film- production of- 
fices in your state or dty. 

Understand TVs 
peculiarities. 

Television can be a 
much more complicated 
pnvironment than movies 
far product placement. 
Unlike movies, for exam- 
pie, the TV-pn>duction in- 
dustry takes a hiatus in 
spring and summer, so 
don't expect to reach peo- 
ple at those times. 
More significant, the 
TV-placement game is deliberately much 
murkier than movies. Thats because the 
Federal Communications Commission reg- 
ulates product claims— or anything that 
might be perceived as such— on TV. 

And because advertisers pay dearly to 
showcase their brands in and around TV 
shows, companies can't pay to have their 
products featured within ahows. Often^ 
in fact, identifiable pnjducts' packaging is 
disguised to look generic or at least 
unidentifiable. 

Thus, placements that clear the barriers 
of TV always have been determined 
largely by creative demands and by rela- 
tionships. Jerry Seinfeld pushed the 
bounds of TV placement by integrating 
specific products into thc^ '^nonplot" plots 
that became his shows signature. 

By doing so, he basically dared NBC*i 
standards-and-practices st^ifi" to stop him. 
As a result, television writera and produc- 
ers are generally feeling more freedom to 



use pitxluct placement, and marketers are 
scouting around for the ne3£t potentially big 
vehicle, 

OddH now are on Fox Brtmdcasting Co-'s 
popular ^'Ally MrRf'fit'' sitcom. 
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Go it alone. . ^ 

Securing product placements without 
help im'i for the faint of heart. There*s no 
ea^ road map. and it can require hours of 
phone calU, electronic mailing, and other 
netw(>rk)ng to contact the right pef>ple at 
prodmlion companiei^. Hollyw^wid Ktudia^. 
prop masters' unions, and set-decorating 
concerns. Scripts can be hard to come by 
studifxB labyrinthine and una^sponsive. As 
with anv form of aggressive marketing, 
persistence, patience, and constant alert- 
mm can he crucial 

But going it alone can work. By itself. 
Pumpkin Masters Inc., a Denver-based 
maker (jf kits for car\ing jack-o'4antems, 
has cf>mhined various^ appmaches to foi^ge 
an impressive rectjrd of ptaci^ments. 

Fir.st. several years ago. the company 
landed two pumpkin.'^^aned with the 
National Foothal! Ijeiigue It^^in the Imd- 
in to a HajIov^(*en edition of "Monday Night 



FootbaU," Then, marketing stalTer Cher\'l 
Stoughton scoured larietjf to learn about 
upcoming piTxluctions, She look oat a $200 
ad in Dvbbk's Hfj(^:, a set-decf>niting catalog 
that is building its listings of gfK>ds made 
by small compa- 
nies. And she 
spent countless 
hours phoning stu- 
dios and following 
up with prms kits. 

Sotm, the IG-em- 
ployee company 
was scoring pump- 
kin placements on 
'^Roseanne'' and 
other shows and 
got it« carving kits 
onto the TV shows 
"Home Improve- 
ment" and "Sev- 
enth Heaven " 

Once youVe in 
line for a place- 
ment, be ready to 
provide a free sup- 
ply of your prod' 
ucls anytime, any- 
where, "If there*sa 
fireplace set and 
they need a fire- 
place screen and 
yours is avaiJable, 
it's tn, as long as 
we can let them 
know about it and 
get it here," says 
Debbie Hemela, 
the Los Angeles* 
based publisher of 
Debbie n BiMik. 

Use any and all 
oonnectioBs. 
The fact that a 
markfiting executive ha.s friends in Holly- 
wood helped Gold Mine Software Inc., a 
small firm in Pacific Palifiades, Calif, get 
packages of itn software to appear 
in the backdrops of sitcoms such 
as ^Seinfeld** and in movies 
such as "Mouse Hunt** and 
"Peacemaker" 

EquiSearch.com got 
hooked up with Touch- 
stone Pictures after 
founder Griseom heard 
the buzz about "The 
Horse Whisperer"* in 
equestrian circles and 
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learned that the producers were looking 
for an equine consultant. 

And Magnetic Poetry founder Dave 
Kapell believes that much of his com- 
pany's placement success — which also in- 
cludes appearances in NBCs sitcom "^Car- 
oline in the City' and Foxs prime- time 
soap "Beveriy Hills, 9a210"^tems from 
his decision a few years ago to donate 
1,500 kits to fashion designer Cynthia 
Rowley, who tJien passed them on to her 
Holly^^'ood pals. 

Get an agent* 

If you can't afford the investment of 
time and energ\? to tr>' placement on your 
own, and if your only connection to Holly- 
wood is your VCR, hire an agent. Agents 
can l>e very effective because they spend 
their days talking with studio employees 
and poring over scripts in seairh of place- 
ment opportunities for clients. They can 
steer you toward shows and movies that 
might be a fit and away from those that 
might spell trouble for you. 

Agencies charge as little as $500 for a 
sin^e placement to as much as $20,000 a 
year for a guaranteed multitude of place- 
ments. Like Kovoloff's, some agencies also 
help boost small fr>' onto the screen, in 
part because it enhances their own repu- 
tation for innovattveness. 

For Avalon Beverage, for example, the 
agency was crucial to penetrating the 
thinking of the producers, using tactics 
such as providing all the drinking water 
for the shoot a cast and crew. "^We had a 
whole educating process," says Caressa 
Douglas, account executive for the Cata- 
lyst placement agency. ''We wanted every- 
one to get familiar with the product so 
the/d be comfortable with it on the set" 

Motion Picture Magic has snared place- 
ments for RAM Sports Inc., a Denver- 
based sports-ball company in basketbaU- 
heav>' films, including '*Flubl)er*' and *'He 
Got Game/ Now, the maker of Classic- 
brand balls devotes up to 20 percent of its 
$250,000 marketing budget to place- 
ments. 

Randy Jones, co-owner and 
chief financial officer of 
RAM. which has 50 em- 
ploye's and $10 million in 
annual sales, says: 
"WTien we have an ex- 
posure, our phone 
ringF off the hcjok with 
i 'Mh from customers 
ind busineae aa^oci* 

Be prepared for any- 
thing. 

Kv ini imtv ym'n* "inside" 
lliillywood, placement 
operatew within a hij^y 
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niercurial environment where your product 
can be dropped because of creative deei* 
sions, stars' pet peeves, ()r budget coasider- 
ations. 

Or a film can be rated R when you were 
expecting PG-13, That s what 
happened to Fred Usinger 
Inc., a small, Milwaukee' 
based sausage maker. In the 
recent Universal Pictures 
movie "BASEketbalf.'' directed 
by Milwaukee native David 
Zucken Usmgefs advertising 
banner hangs prominently in 
an arena, and its hot do^s feed 
a crowd 

But John Gabe thinks the R 
rating kept people away from 
the film, which wa.^n*t a box- 
office standout. "1 hope that 
whatever caused it to be an R 
movie can be cleaned up to 
some degree for video release 
and then for TV? saj-s the vice 
president of sales and market- 
ing for Usdnger. 

You can be left on the cut- 
ting-room floor, of course, or 
your product can be used in a 

way you didn't expect. Con- 

sider what happened to Snak 
King Corp., a smalJ, Los Angeleg-based 
maker of snacks. '^In one smaller movie, a 
couple of guys in a machine-gun battle 
flew through our racks in a pool of blood,'* 
recall j> Barr%^ Le\in. the fum s president. 

On the other hand* you can try to take 
advantage of controversy. When Heidi 
Schuster 3 agency wanted to place BUtz 
Power Mints in the coming-out episode of 
ABC-TVs "Ellen," for ins;tance. Schuster, 
whose company distributes the European- 
made mints in the United Suites, said yes. 

knew it was going to be a highly viewed 
episode^ says the co-owner of Miiwaukee- 
ba^ied Schuster Marketing Corp. The 
dxawback: The 4-root-high display of Blitz 
mints could barely be glimpsed while 
Ellen was Been in a grocery store. 

Fallow up aggressively. 

Even if on-screen time turns out to be 
minimal, you can leverage your pn)duct s 
appearances in other sales and marketing 
venues, RAM made sure it had plenty of 
basketballs to distribute to extras on the 
set of Rubber"; Usinger's turkey dogs fed 
the ciw/ of^BASEketlKill." 

Reels of video clips, mentions in 
brochures, and "as seen on TV" still shots 
displayed at trade shows can be effective 
in stretching the impact of placements. 
Schuster gets video clips and distributes 
them U> brokers as sales aids. 

For Pumpkin Masters, placements were 
nice, but the big payoff came when it hyped 
its Hollywood connection with brochures 



and video clips at Halloween-merchandise 
trade shows. At one. WEtl-Mart Stores Inc. 
placed a big order. Now, the kits are in 
most major retail outlets. 
Public relations often can pick up where 
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placements leave ofT. Magnetic Poetry's 
Kapell has become an expert at parlaying 
placements into attention by news media. 
TThey say people have to have seven expo- 
sures before making a buying decision " he 
myf^, "and thafs wliat Fm working on." 

After Heartstream Inc. announced in 
1996 that heart defibrillators would be 
placed aboard American Airlines planes, 
the Seattle-based company heard from 
CBS-TVs ^'Chicago Hope." A year later the 
company's Forerunner AED defibrillator 



Resources 

Here's a sampling of resources that can 
help small firms with product placement: 

Studios and pnxluctlon companies. 

For listings of conbicts with such compa- 
nies» see Qitiglt y'R !)dimmtmmii Mt^tkm 
Pktta^' Afwatfftr or Quigky'a International 
TV <l2r Vidm Aimanac in libraries, or call 
Quigley Publishing Co., Inc.; l-aOO'231- 

State and local contacts* Find out 

about ctjniing productions in your amas by 
contacting the Assfjciation of Film Com- 
missionei-s. F or a listing of members, call 
1213)462-60^)2. 

Set*decoratiDn contaetji. The leading 
setKiecoratIng catalog is ih hhw )i ikM*k 



was the centerpiece of an episode of the 
hospital drama. That day, the company's 
public-relations agency pitched the place- 
ment story to the CBS affiliate in BfMm. 
A reporter went to Logan Airport, got 
some flight attendants to 
demonstrate the device, and fed 
the storv^ to network afliliates 
around the country, f Si nee 
then, the $10 million cx)mpany 
has been purchased by 
Hewlett-Packard Inc. ) 

Even placements gone bad 
can garner attention. For ex- 
ample, Cannondiile Corp,, after 
hiring a placement agency to 
get its bike to displace a rival 
machine on the back wall of 
Jerr>''s apartment in "Seinfeld," 
>'anked its pniducts because, it 
says, the show demanded 12 
free bikes for the cast. Then tlie 
firm issued a tongue-in-cheek 
pi^ss release about the **misS' 
ing'^Cannondale. 

**ln a weird sort of way I the 
dispute 1 benefited us" because 
of the media attention it gen* 
erated, myn Him Aimstmng, a 

spokesman for the Bethel, 

Conn., firm. 
After all, the idea of most marketing is 
to make sure that whatever the context, 
your brand is noticed and recognrKcd — 
and that'i^ what placement can do m weW. 
People want to get lost in a movie, and 
researchers have found that audiences 
will stay if it seems natural and not con- 
trived " says Jim Karrh, assistant commu- 
nications professor at Ithaca College in 
Ithaca* N.Y. "^So they like seeing brand- 
name products in m(>vies. It gives them a 
connection to thf rhamcters," li 



Find it on the Internet at wwiadebbie 
boi^Awn or call (626) 79S-7968. A leading 
get decorators union is local No. 44 of the 
Affiliated Pniperty CraflnpersiinB in Los 
Anfjeles. at fHlH) ie^l-25i)0, 

FlacemeDt agents. For a listing of pro- 
fessionals for hire, visit their trade associ- 
ation, the Entertainment ReiW)urocs & 
Marketing Assfjciation, at wwrncrt/utonf 
on the Internet 

Following are some members that work 
with small companies: 

■AM Promotions, New York City; 
(718) 729-9288. 

■ Motiem Picture Magic, Los Angeles; 
i81B:i^K)5-y814. 

■ Pnme Time Product it ins 8t Pirjmo- 
tions, Nonndge. lit; i7()H; -jnii^fj^MM} 

■ SpectrumThe Production Resource 
Center. Encino. Calif.; (8181 ;J82^2055. 
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A Way To Lower 
Shipping Costs 
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Kathy Hendrbcson m&i to spend a lot 
of time calling truckers to get the 
best deal for delivering the marsh- 
mallow ice-cream ccmes her com- 
pan}' manufactures. But since Marshmal- 
l(*vv ProducU Inc. in Cincinnati joined a 
shippers cooperative last yean Hendrixson 
makes just one call to arrange for a ship- 
ment, and she now pays about 40 percent 
less for Ireight services. 

When the SO-empIoyee manufacturer 
was appmached by the Cincinnati-based 
Nationwide Shippers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, HendnxHon says, "we didn't knovjf 
anything about shipper conperativeis/ 
Now flhes a convert: "I think more small 
companies should know about them." 

Cooperatives are nonprofit organiza- 
tions that leverage their buying power to 
t(jwer the cost of freight shipments for 
their customers. They arrange for ship- 
ments to be picked up and delivered, and 
they handle all payment negotiations. 
Representatives of member companies 
usually meet once a year to appoint a 
board and determine operating polictes. 

The American Institute for Shippers' As^ 
sodations ' AISA) in Washingt^jn. DC, hfis 
close to 50 member coKips, That represents 
a high peit^entage of all U-S, shippers ooop^ 
erativt^. sii>^ Glen Celta, the institutes ex- 
ecutive director. However, there is no na- 
tional database of these ttjoperatives, so the 
exact number is unknown, he adds. 

A Swim 01 me Pendulum , , . ^ 

The popularity of co-ops declined in the 
1970s and IR^'*- '-^^^'^^ deregulation of the 
fVeight-haulinr mm]ii^!t-v- Many small and 
medium dcddc^ they could 

nBjutiaU' ' independents, and 

some coK)ps disbanded as a result, Now 
the pendulum is swinging hack m lavor of 
co-ops as the fTi>ight-hauiing industry con- 
solidates and small companies have fewer 
choices in deciding how to ship goods— 
and less room to negotiate good rates on 
their own. 

Says Ri>n CArnt. a Wa^hington-htised at- 
tomev who represents shippers coopera- 
tives: *The re is no question that coopera- 
Uvm an^ gmynng," enabling small shii^iers 
to get better rate by potJing their huaneaB 
and intTf*asing their mtirket ma^^le. 

AISA's Cella says that most of the do- 
nMtic fn>ight moved by his organization's 
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members is transported by road, a sector 
of the freight-hauling industry where 
there has been marked consolidation. Al- 
though there are numerous small opera- 
tors, road freight is dominated by three or 
four carriers, says Cella. 

The dominance of lai^^ fi^ight carriers is f 
even greattT in the rail sector. In June, the 
Surface Transportation B(mrd— the ft*denil 
BgsoGy respcmsihle hr a>mpetition policy in 
transportation— gave the green light for 
two railroads, Richmond, Va. -based CSX 
and Norfolk, Va. -based Norfolk Southern, 
to swalkiw the Northeast s biggest rail car- I 
rier; Philadelphia-l>ased Conrail, 

When the $10.2 billion merger is com- 
plete by mid-February, there wiil be just 
four major freight railroads m the United 



Similar consolidation is under way on 
water. The Ocean Shipping Reform Act, 
which President Clint*in signed into law 
at the end of fXtober, fundamentally al- 
ters the relationship between shipping 
linen and their customers. The new law m 
to t<ike effect May 1, 1999, 

The measure allows service contracts 
between carriers and shippers Ut be confi- 
dential. Under current practice, ocean 



shipping lines are required to post frei^ 
ratet> publicly The large carriers have sup- 
pcjried the change, but small shippers are 
concerned that it will favor large-volume 
dippers who will be able to secure big dis- 
countu in secTet negotiations. 

Moreover, the act preser\'es shipping 
hnes' immunity from ant i -trust regula- 
tions, enaliling ocean carriers to operate as 
large groups, which critics-— including 
many small shippers— regard as cartels. 

However, shippei-s or>-operative8 may ac- 
tually benefit from the act, says AlSA's 
Cella. The act prohibits ocean carriers 
fnjm discriminating against cooperative 
by not accepting their business or by deny- 
ing them the volume discfmnt'i they give 
larger cu-stomors. "That fact cxiuld. in turn, 
help drive smaller shippi*rs to pin ajoper- 
atives as their surest refuge from preda* 
ton' carrier pricing^ Cella says. 

Fmm Slipcovers To Spirits 

C>«)[XM ^e in ty|x> from thofi^e dedi- 
cated .1 sp(?dfic business sector to 

generalisL^ that arrange transportation for 
\irtually any cargo. 

Bennett Hillman, inventory ct)ntroller 
for Hoch and Selby Inc., a Portland, Oi^,, 
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manufacturer of upholstery fabrics, says | 
his firm is a lonf-standing member of 
WOSCA Transportation Services Inc., a 
shippers cooperative headquartered in | 
Seattle. WOSCA handles sAmmt any type , 
of freight, although ''about 85 percent of 
our business is retail goodsr sa}^ tiiie co- 
operatives president. Brian Volkert 

Hoch and Selby which employs 12 peo- 
pie, might receive 40 to 50 shipments a 
month, but these are usually small ship- 
ments—and small change for many truck- 
ing companies. 

Hillman says that the volume discounts 
the cooperative offers usually make it the 
most mmpetitive choice. < 

The Wine and Spirits Shippers Asso- 
ciation fWSSA) in Reston, Va., is a spe- 
cialist cooperative that serves about 450 
member companies in the alcoholic-bev- 
erages trade. 

The weak link in the chain is ihe smaB j 
guy and his main i^ecourse ia to join an as- 
sociation," says Geoff Giovanetti, manag- 
ing director of the cooperative. Most of the 
WSSAs members are small or medium- 
sized enterprises^ he says. 

Each year, the cooperative, on behalf of 
its members, handles shipments totaling | 
about 20,000 20-foot-equivalent units, or 
TEUs. I Each unit is based on a 20-foot- 
long fiieight container, j "As well as negoti- 
ating contracts, we handle shipping ' 
arrangements,'* saj-s Giovanetti. 

The lower cost achieved through mem- 
bership in the WSSA is appreciated by 
Tom Dunkle, chief of purchasing and dis- 
tribution for the Pennsylvania Liquor 
Control Board in Harrisburg, '*The non- 
profit association charter is a good fit for 
us," says Dunkle \ 

The board distributes about 9.5 million ' 
cases of wine and liquor products annually 
fiiom^ foreign and domestic suppliers to 660 
retail outlets throughout Pennsylvania. 
The outlets range from small wine shops ' 
to large stores. 

The movement of about 900 TEUs of 
wines and spirits shipped from overseas 
sufqfiliers was formerly managed by a U-S. i 
importer, says Dunkle. The importer still ' 
sells products to the board, but door-t^Joor 
delivery k now handled by the WSSA. 

TVansferring this business to a shippers 
cooperative has given the bimrd "more con* 
trol over the movement of cai^ in terms of 
ports of entr>' and carriers^ says Dunkle. 

More control means lower costs. When 
the importer managed the entire pnK^ess. 
the board paid a blanket fee that included I 
freight rates, Dunkle explains. But any j 
savingB^-when freight rates fell, for exam- 
ple — accrued to the importer, not the ship- i 
per. "When the U.S. importer made the I 
J arrangements, we were paying him the , 
j total cost, and that does not change," notes I 
I Dunkle, I 



Overseas Expansion 

Most of Uie shipping done by cooperatives 
is domestic, but there is growing interest 
in international shipping. Thit^ is a gixiwlh 
area for the Merchant Shippers Coopera- 
tive Association in Augusta, Maine, says 
George Wilmott, the associations vice 
president for operations. ^'A lot of shippers 
want to get into the international market 
but they need help from oi^anizations Like 
ourSp** he says. 

Food and agricultural-product compa- 
nies in the Midwest hope that a new 
shippers cooperative being formed there 
will yield enough savings to improve 



their competitiveness in international 
markets. Formation of the new co-op is 
being sponsored by the Mid*America In- 
ternational Agri-Trade Council (Ml- 
ATCOi, a Chicago-based trade assoda- 
tion that develops export markets for 
Midwestern agricultural producers. 
PlanH call for the co-op to be launched 
during the first quarter of 199B. 

The goal, says Gary Winget of Global 
Resources Associates Inc. in St. Paul, 
Mmn., is to create an organization that 
will "transform hundreds of small- and 
medium-volume shippers intfj a lar^e-vol- 
ume shipper." Global Resources, a cx>nHuJ- 
tancy apectalizing in international trade, 
is helping MIATCO set up the cooperative, 

"^Transportation costs are a major com- 
petitive hurdle for many Midwest ex- 
pcjrters." says Winget. Freight costs are 
generally lower for U.S. exporters based in 



coastal r^ons, he says, making these en* 
\ terprises more competitive, particularly 
I for overseas buyers. 

For instants, many foreign buyers place 
their caiigo-consolidation centet^ near U.S* 
ports, explains Winget. For Midwestern 
exporters, moving cargo to these centers is 
an added cost. 

One limitation of shippers associa* 
tions, Winget notes, is that they 
can't deliver economies of scale 
until the customer base reaches a 
critical masi^. 
A cooperative "has to start in a limited 



number of trade lanes where it can nej^ti- 
ate rates for its members,'* he says. That 
means that it can take some time before a 
cooperative can deliver the lower costs it 
promises. 

I Also, in specialized trades, shippers may 
I be loath to switch to a freight- service 
I provider with which they are unfamiliar. 
In the fo<)d business, for example. *some 
shippers have heard horror stories and 
find it diflicult to switch," says Winget. 

Clearly, cxmipanies should evaluate^ coop- 
eratives as carefully as they wcmld other 
.service providers. But the axst sa\inp^ that 
I s h i ppers coope r a t i ves offer small and 
medium-sized firms h^w taken on new im- 
portance given the continuing consolidation 
of the (lieight-hauling industry. li 



Ken CatMB m a fiee4mce iiriier in Yanlkj^ 
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Enlisting A Coacii 
To Boost Your Game 



By Dak D. Bim 



For a long time. Dori Thornhill sus- 
petted that i^he was just too nice. In- 
stead of nurturing large clients that 
could afford to pay what was neces- 
iary to get the job done, the preji^ideiit and 
owner of TSH Marketing Group, a con- 
sulting firm in Austin, Texas, found her- 
self squandering do2en? of hours "doing a 
lot of work for small companies that just 
didn't have the budget for what they 
want^ U3 do." 

That was until Kathie Bolles came 
along. After meeting Bolles at a network- 
ing luncheon this year. Thomhill decided 
that Boiler and her Austin firm, Coach- 
Success, couJd provide Thomhill s business 
a sort of "therapy"— a type of self>inflicted 
kick in the pants that would help her 
eliminate her bad business habits. 

For $400 a month. Holies began having 
weekly half-hour phone sessions with 
Thomhill about the latter^i^ management 
style. Holies also sent encouragement Ui 
Thornhill via frequent electronlc*mail 
messages. Soon, Thomhill says, wasn't 
gettii^ sidetracked'' trying to help clienLH 
that had inadequate budgets. 

*^We had a lot of conversations about 
'^'hat do you really need to be doing right 
nowT" recalls Bolles, who also Is a regis^ 
tered nur^ and a Ikenst'd psychotherapkt. 

The assistance pro\ided by Bo lies went 
beyond pure business advice. Segueing 
into Tliomhilfji hectic personal life as well. 
BoUes recommended that the entrepre- 
neur, wife, and mother hand off some of 
her nonbusiness obligations. "So I hii-ed a 
maid and gave management of our rental 
property to my husband; he s better at it 
than i am anyway* Thomhill says. 

Thornhill and Bolles are part of the 
quickly growing wave of "^coaching" rela- 
tionships that are helping small-business 
owners improve their business skills, re- 
calibrate their approaches to manage- 
ment, and, often, totally reboot and rebal- 
ance them.selves as leaders on the job and 
in the home and community. 

Industry participants estimate that 
there are more than 5,000 people who 
label themselves ''coaches**; as recently as 
two years a^, there w^ere about 2,000. 

Business coaches can be many things: 
adviser, motivator, sounding board, and, 
indeed, therapist. "The relationship 
evolves over time based on the client s 
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agenda,** says Rich Fettke, a small-busi- 
nesH ajach in Lafayette, Calif, 

Although many big-compiiny ex**cutives 
retain coaches, smalhhusim^s people may 
be Ihtj ones most in nt*ed ol'such help, J€»1T 
Raim, president of the Internatiinial 
Coach Federation * l( 'Pj, based in Angel 
Fire, N.M., says: There s no one lor thf 
small-bysiness owner to draw wisdom 
from in his structure, and getting it all 
from experience can be very expensive 



and time-consuming. In that sort of arena, 
a gpood coach can be very valuable." \hmn 
has owned several businesses and works 
exclusively with entrepreneurs. 

Its easy to be skeptical about coaching. 
Kvt*n many of its practitioners don't 
st'tun to know exactly how to define it. 
Few academics have studied it. The 
name s allusion to the athletic world 
evokes muiges of detached exhortation. 



Wmitile l^immss md pemmal admem can heln 
etitwpiwimrs impmve their skills (m a nd oiitmae tlwjob. 





while an the oppo^it^ extreme it may seem 
Uiuchy-feeiy ^tnd overly pensoniil And as 
with anv relationship thai dept^nd^ on the 
dynamics bt*tween two people, coaehiBg 
can^>a\^Ty, • 

But a clearer definition of coacntng is 
emerging. Its m(»ix-th . 
genemllv i« a finite ai ^ ' it canTnmi 

to buflineHii practices. And difterenl 
from mentoring, which almost always m- 
volvefi iiomeone with a g(K)d di^al of expen- 
ence in a position smiilar to lhat (jfthe 
penMin wliom iht* mentor in advising. 

"We*rt' I'dca^^inj: more m the jjemtn lhan 
on jiiNt thejth and on who they are nitjier 
than juHl what they want to aa'omphi.h/ 



says John Seiffen a coach in Bethel Coim. 

Coaching also is becoming more for- 
mally profession aliijed. For example, in 
September the K'F began distributing 
new sUmdank to «*stablish a credentiating 
pi-oceas for coaches. 

MoBt of thost* who have* received ctiach* 
ing say they benefited from it In a ix^ent 
ICF poll of 210 clients, for example, 70 
percent said they found their coaching 
•Very valuable" and 28 percent thought it 
was "valuable," 

Thumbnail sketches of five such rela- 
tionships reveal some of the things that 
ba^^iness owners like ab>ut coaching: 

Richard WesUake And Ron Ernst 

Home builder Richard Westlake. crKiwTier 
of Hansen & Horn Group Inc. in Indi- 
anapolis, appreciates the fact that his 
coach, R4;>n Ernst, iT>iTes me to go tJie extra 
step or two" when midcing key decisions. 

For example, the 44-year-old Westlake 
recently was about ttj hme a vice president 
of operations for his 35- 
employee, $20 million 
company In the past, he 
typically would have set- 
tled on one of the twx> can- 
didates that his custom- 
ary recruiting process 
came up with. 

But Ernst, president of 
Indianapc)hs-based l^ead- 
ership Horizons, "wasn't 
satisfied with these guys 
lK*caust^ be"d worked with 
me {ind felt that neither of 
t hi*se pi?ople really would 
be compatible with my 
personal i ty," West I a ke 
says, 

**So he had me take a 
couple of extra weeks, 
talk to recruiting compa- 
nies, do some more net- 
working, and even take 
out a newspaper ad» 
which I hadn't intended to 
do. It generated another 
25 rt^umes, and 1 ended up hinng jiisi th<' 
right individual— which I vvuuldnl have 
done without Ron/* 

Westlake iilsi> iK^lie%'i*s lhat Emst's guid- 
ana* has helped him achieve a major l>usi* 
ness (objective that he otherwise wouldn\ 



"In general, the best 
coachkig is going lo 
come from someone 
who knows the game 
from the inside, 
wtn's been in the 
arena, who's fou^ 
t!ie batUes and 
teil other people what 
to do." 



CameglMlBic 



have reached: diversifying into construo 
tion of retiree housing, ^He kept me fo- 
cused by continually asking me, "Rich, 
what do ycm tmnf to doT not *What van 
you do?' And now there are bulldozers out 
there moving dirt for our first simior con- 
dominium" 

Joe Reilly And Mary Sickel 

Sina^ early this >ear. Jm* Ri;illy. owner of 
Paymll Control Systems in Plymouth, 
Minn., has l>een coached by Mar>^ Sickel. 
owmer of V'isionar>' Grow th Resources in 
Lakeville. Minn, 

One of her first successes was helping 
R» -ks tJiat didn't require 

hi lit. such as converting 

all the cnmpany s systeins kj elecitTinic tax 
filing and deciding which personal comput- 
ers and other ti?chnolc]gy to buy 

"1 have people who wert* really good at 
that, and [Sickel I pointed that out to me/ 
mys Reilly 55, whost^ Ihree-year-old com- 
pany has six employees and generated 
revenues in the high six 
figures last year ^'So I 
turned all that over to 
my general manager, Bob 
Wes,st*L and be Imvd it.** 

Sickei buiTowed iiirttier 
into Reillys relatirjosbip 
with Wessel and found 
out that his right-hand 
man was a new father 
and might be lf)oking ftw a 
little relaxation Reilly 
bad won air 1 1 a 

Itital Marrioi a 
golf ou tin and Sickel 
suggested ttmt Rjeilly offer 
it to Wessel. This simple, 
easy gesture, which Reilly 
had Ix^en too basy to con- 
sider, sttired big points for 
him with 



Lesley Delgado And 
Bill Pinkerlon 



^Vlthuugh U'slrv l>*'li;;ido 
hftd <t:irterf [|t j li-nipo- 
r ars ago, she 

b- , ' Jng training 

manuals for three mi port ant jobs in the 
amipany a a*sult. the tniining that em- 
pit >yM^ reoeivtHi was imidequate. AfltT only 
thm* mtmUis *>f coadiing Iw Bill l^nkert^)n, 
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Delgado completed the 

**People have a ten- 
dency* to put things off 
that (theyl really don't 
want to do," says Del- 
gadoj 35 » who owns 
Staff Pro America in 
Southfield, Mich. 
Pinkerton ""has made 
me look at myself and 
the negative sides, 
and how they may be 
impacting my staff." 

Pinkerton also has 
helped Deigado be 
more considerate of 
whether employees 
are understanding 
her directives. "Fm 
more deliberate now, 
adjusting my style to 
them so they com* 
prehend the message 
Tm trying to deliwr*" 

Pinkerton, 56, is a 
former AT&T Co, ex* 
ecutive who heads W 
Inc. in West Bloomfietd, Mich, He says 
that what make.s coaching worthwhile are 
the moments when chents biTak through 
to a new level of understanding- Three out 
of five sessions we make great progress," 
he says, "and many times just one idea will 
make it worth the time for them." 

Nick SMmwi And John Seitter 

Nick Seamon's deli and catering business 
in Amherst Mass,, the Black Sheep, has 




TTie deli and catering business ummi btj NkkSemmm^ kftJateH mm ptyMenw Wiinrnglng 
gnmik Smmms bmimm cmck John Seiner, nght, heljmi hbn uridei^cmd the need to 



Seiffer also per- 
suaded Seam on to 
undertake weekly 
cashflow planning 
and to assign his 
catering manager to 
do it, "Now we know 
whether we can 
spend money or not," 
Seamon says, 

Ovf^r a period of 
months, Seiffer made 
Seamon realize that 
he needed to stop 
working the deli floor 
sn much. Seamon 
says Seiffer told him 
repeatedly: "You're 
much more valuable 
loing strategic stuff, 
hecause with one 
good decision a week 
you can make up all 
the money spent on 
any extra help." 

Says Seamon: *He 
finally won,** 



survived ups and downs, including a filing 
in bankruptcy* court a few years ago. Now, 
with about 40 empioyees and revenues of 
$L2 million in 1997, Seamon's biggest 
piTiblem is managing giTDwth. 

Thafs where John Seiffer has been a 
boon. He helped Seamon understand that 
he must emphasize the catering side of hl*^ 
business— in part because the store sim- 
ply doesn't have much more space for ad- 
ditional merchandise or customers. 



Mitch Vigveno And Jefl Raim 

Mitch Vigveno owns Turning Point Inc., a 
Clearwater. Fla., recruiting fu^m specialiE- 
ing in finance professionals. "As a small- 
business ownen we're not accountable to 
anyone else," he says. Jeff Raim helps 
Vigveno on a variety of fronts, ranging 
from simple tips on how to assemble and 
stick to a master to^lo list to how to plan 
for diversification. 
"The weekly phone calls have helped 



Frequently TacMed Problems 



Sandy Vila.^. president of Coach U Inc* in 
Steamboat Springs, Colo,, has identified 
six common problems that coaches help 
entrepreneurs addrei^s: 

L Handling the wrong tasks. 

"If you take a look at how most entre- 
preneurs spend their time " Vilas says, 
youll find that "theyVe doing stuff on a 
daily basis that often doesn^t support the 
mission of the company 

"What are they doing entering checks 
into fan accounting software program 1 on 
a daily basis, for example, when that 
should be the job of a $25-an-hour book- 
keeper?^ 

Tiie key for entreprtwurs is to stick to 
what they do best and delegate the rest of 
the load but not abdicate it. If a business 
owner is great at sales* Vilas sa>-s. he or 
she shouldn't be doing administrative 



j taskB. 'They need to be out on the street 

2. A lack of balance. 

"They market, market, market, then de* 
liver, deliver deliver, and then they have 
to go market again because they ve been 
so busy^" says Vilas. Tliey don't have a 
system in place to keep the balance be- 
tween marketing and delivering." 

S. Playing the Lone Ranger. 

They think they have to be experts at 
everything and they hnve to do eveiything 
on their own because their parents lold f 
I them if they wanted the job done right, 
I Just do it themselves. They need to be able 
to delegate, let go, and trust'* 

4. Misinterpreting the miuree of prob- 
lems* 

"Usually I problems I stem fitim pensonal- ' 



foundation isi^ues" rather than just busi- 
ness oonc^rns per se, Vilas says. Coaches 
can help entrepreneurs get their pet^sonal 
lives in order, which can go a long way \jo 
ward solving what may have looked Hke 
purely business prtjblems. 

5, Forgoing buffers. 

"If an entix^preneur doesn't have a i*e* 
ser\'e of time, space, enei'gy, love, money 
and opportunity, they're going to have 
pitjblems," says Vilas. One otnu entrepre- 
neur's focuses in a coaching relationship 
should be building these reserves. 

6. Allovbing life to get too complex. 

Eritrt'preni*urH sometimes just need "^to 
simplify and yet diversify their lives. It's 
not all about just working longer and 
making more or jufit working smarter" 
says Vilas. ^'Someone living a balanced 
life, with interests outside the business an 
well, can be more effective at running a 
business." 



keep ine aware of the need for balance 
and to be more forgiving of myself when 
things don't happen the way I want them 
to*" \lgveno i^avR. 

Such couasel ako slides over comfortably 
to VigvTnos pei^jnal life, wliich turned dis- 
astrous four veal's agrj — befoi*e he founded 
the business- After he left his job, he says, 
Viy wife left me. Jeff help^ me focus on the 
spiritual side of myself as well." 

Still. Vig\^eao expresses dissatigfaction 
with one aspect of oiaching. one that is a 
staple of nearly all coaching relation- 
ships — it occurs mostly over the phone. 
"Fd get much more out of it if I were sit- 
ting face to face with Jeff every two 
weeks," 

How can you help build the kind of 
coaching rela- 
tionship you 
went, whether 
it s via phone or face to 
face? Here are eight 
tips: 

LBe ready to stretch- 
More than anything 
else, having a coach will 
unsettle the entrepre- 
neur—which is usually 
the whole idea. "We ask 
them powerful ques- 
tions to get them to self- 
discover what they re 
going to do,** says Sickel 
of Visionary Growth Re- 
sources. 

Prepare for ctjaching 
directives such as set- 
ting priorities and 
restoring balance. Says 
Sickel: "Entrepreneurs 
typically have so many 
idean that they can't 
possibly make them all 
happen at the same 
time. We help them 
focus and get things 
done." 



structure that encourages accountability, 
such as being *1ined" for failing to perform 
an agreed-upon task. The fine might in- 
volve having the business ovt^er make a 
donation to a group he doesn't like. 'Tfou 
can waste a lot of money if you don't do 
what you re supposed to do in between 
amksmr Vigveno says. 

3- Check references. 

Before you select a coach, make sure 
you check the person's backgniund, refer- 
ences, and appmach, ad\nses Jane Apple* 
gate, a syndicated small-business colum- 
nist and owner of The Applegate Group, a 
multimedia-communications firm in Pel- 
ham. N.Y 

Mo^st coaches conduct a complimentary- 
two- or three-hour initial seH.sion in which 



Some argue that the best coaches are 
those who specialize in helping owners in 
a particular genre, such as accounting, 
herfth cam, or manufacturing. 

Applegate, however, says that in her 
opinion some of the best coaches are psy- 
chologistsi who have little or no business 
background or perhaps have owned a 
business but don*t know anvlhing about 
the client's industry. 

4 Establish a fee s^cture. 

The staple of most coaching relation- 
ships is a weekly half-hour or 45-minute 
phone conversation, supplemented with 
impromptu phone availability e-mail mes- 
sages, quarterly bull sessions, and other 
points of a)ntact. Tv^ical fe^ range from 
S250 to $500 a month. 




2, Reckon with ac 
couniability. 

This is perhaps the 
most essential element of a coaching rela- 
tionship. "Most CEOs ofclrisely held busi- 
nt^H4^s have zem BLxxJuntability other than 
maybe to the bank/ says Westlake. the 
Indianapoli,H home builder. 

You should have an agreement from the 
Hiari about the specific meaning of ac- 
countability Some coaches come nght out 
and snv thai they're giving their clients 
fiomeone to lie accountable lo; othef^ msist 
that they only help clients be more ac- 
craintable to themselves. 

Some clients allow ccjaches to set up a 
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they try to understand their potential 
client and allow him <r her to understand 
them; Ixith parties usually can tell right 
away if there's going to be a match. "Audi- 
tioning" three coach€*s in such sessions is 
becoming the norm. 

**In general the best coaching is going to 
come from s<jmtH)ne who knows thp game 
from the inside, who's Ix'en in the arena, 
who s fought the battles and can tell other 
Hjpie what to dof says Jack Rm^man, a 



I P*" 



pmf€»s8or of entrepivneurHhip al ('amegic- 
Mellon University in Pittsburgh. 



5. Decide where to diraw the line. 

In the poll conducted by the Interna- 
tional Coach Federation, half of the re- 
spondents said they confide in their 
coaches as much as they do in their best 
friends, spouses, or therapist*. T^^elve per- 
cent said they confide in their coaches 
more than they do in anyone else*, 

Applegate, for example, tiecame friends 
with her coach and his family and stopped 
using him as a a>acb. 

And Si'ifTer invested in Seamon's com* 
pany and is compensated with dividend 
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diecks rather than direct fees. 

On the other hand, Delgado. the temp- 
service owner, eagerly has expanded the 
services of her coach. Pinkerton, into her 
personal life. **rm what drives my busi* 
ness, and how successful I am as a total 
person drives that," explains Delgado* 
"When Fm happy, everyone's happy." 

Says Pinkerton: "Coaching has to do with 
the whole perstjn. We're tdking about es- 
tablishing personal well as professional 
goals. It's difficult to separate the two/* 

6. Espiore group coachtng. 

Wesdake, for example, pays Ernst more 
than Sl.OOO a month to coach Hansen & 
Horn Group's entire leadership team. 

Bill Thoma, president and co-owner of 
Thoma Electric Inc., a $5 million electri- 
cal-engineering and coni?truction company 
in San Luis Obispo, Calif, uses amch Don 
Maruska to advise the company's top- 
management team. 

Largely as a result of the (fynamics that 
come from working with a handful of peo- 
ple at once, Maruska was able to help the 
executives realize why they were losing 
$150,000 a year in their repair-services 
operation, an arm of the company that 
Itioma wanted to expand, 

couldn't understand I the lossesL" 




If you think it looks different, 
wait until you hear it. 
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t*ound through ro^ari^n* 



Thoma says. "But with Don prompting 
everyone in the room, it became clear 
what was going on. We had as many as 
125 steps involved in processing a two- or 
three-hour service call, from answering 
the phone to fulfilling Ithe job]. 

"That is more steps than we do on a 
major construction project. Don declared it 
would take radical surgery, and that's 
what we did. We cut the steps down to 
about 20. and now weVe doing $350,000 
worth of service each year and making 
money at ii" 

7. Play the endgame. 

Coaching relationships often naturally I 
outlive their usefulness after a couple of 
years or so, and you should discuss that 
possibility upfront with your coach, 

Ernst, for example, says that coaching 
''happens over a period of time" and as* 
sumes a "^weekly rhythm,"" but he requires 
only a 90-day commitment from his 
clients. "At that point," he says, "well 
bfjth know if you're getting any v^ue out 
of it" 

Don't be a&aid to sack a bad coach* 

You can tell if youre not getting the re- 
sults you want or if your quality of life 
hasn't improved since being in the rela- 



tionship. If that^s the case, go ahead and 
sever the ties. 

Thornhill, the Texas-based marketing 
consultant, still is very happy with Bolles, 
And they're stili working on some of the 
owner's problems, such as the fact that 
Thornhill, by her own admission, doesn*t 
'^vork very well with software clients.^ 

But coaches can't perform miracles. 
Holies, for instance, has been tiying to per* 
suade Thornhill to give up a summer-musi- 
cal charity that takes up a lot of her time, 

"It's really dear to my heart/ 
Thornhill says, '*so I don't think 
shell have much luck with that 




Information 



Here are some authoritative sources on 
entrepreneurial coaching: 

■ Coaches Training Institute: A non- 
profit organization based in San Rafael, 
Calif, that teaches coaching around the 
United States. The phone number is (415) 
451-6000; the electronic-mail address is 
amh tram {wml mm. 

■ Coach University: An online school in 
Steambfjat Springs, Colo,, that charges 
about $2,500 for two yeai-s of coirespon* 
dence-t>T)e coursewoi'k leading to coaching 
certification fram the Intemationai Coach 
Federation. The phone number is 14^00- 
48'COACH a-80()4H2-^)224); the World 
Wide Web site is at tmimmjai^hu.cDm. 

■ Intemationai Coach Federation: 
Based in Angel Fire* this profes- 
sional assrx;iation of coaches has 1,409 
chapten4 in the United States and abroad 
The federation mns a free coach-referral 
service-call l-BBJ^BE-MY-COACH 11- 
888-236-9262)— and a Web site at 

Wivm imchfide.niHaiL tny. 

■ Professional and Personal Coacheu 
Association: A San Francisco-based orga- 
nization of hundmd-s of coaches that offers 
assistance and ix^fentils. Membership is 
$115 a year. The phone number is (415) 
522-8789; the e-mail addi'ess is 
ppca(a(i(/l,amL 

M Books: Sources include 7"//^^ Bniahk 
Cam if , by Thomas J. l^eonard (Scribner. 
$2^3 J. and (rmkiitg, MenUmm^ ami Mftutut 
ln^f, edited by William Hendricks KJai^HM* 
Press, $171 
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Choosing Coverage 
For Your Firm 



Herie are mggestimis to help 
ymi make sure ymir bmi- 
mss isn't mmpt away imth 
the ashes ifdmaster shikes. 



By Thmnm Love 



Because a fire or ottier calamity can 
destroy a business and temknipt its 
owners, maintaining appropriate 
and ample ca^^ualty insurance a 
must Howeven identifying the right pol- 
icv for your business can be a major un- 
dertaking, and the consequences of mak- 
ing a wrong ch<HCe can lie di>sastrous. 

The first step. Insurance experts say, is to 
find an appropriate agent key get- 
ting the right insurance is looking for an 
agent who specializes in your type of busi- 
ness;' says Loretta Wortenfs, spokeswoman 
for the Insurance Information Institute, a 
New York Ctty-based organization sup- 
ported by 275 insuiiince companies. 

Says Mike Martin, owner of Martin In- 
surance, Inc., an agency in Lewist^Jti, Idaho: 
Td recommend that a business owner con- 
tact a well-estabhshed local independent 
agent because Isuch agents! are aware and 
knowledgeable about business insurance 
and have a variety of companies from 
which they can seek Lt)verage/' 

Karen Regan, an agent with Ramsey, 
Krugt Farrell, 
and Lens- 
ing of lit- 
tle 

Rock, 



Ark,, agrees: "Be sure to choose an agent 
who repr^nte a number of companies** be- 
cause diftbrent insurance companies sp©- 
dali&B in different types of businesses. 

Worters suggests seeking recommenda- 
tions from whoever bandies your personal 
automobile and homeowners insurance. 
Martin advises talking with business peo- 
ple in your community or asking agents 
for referrals fi'om businesses they insure. 

CraftlnB The Policy 

The next step, experts say, is to work 
with your agent to ensure that you have 
enough of the proper type of coverage. 
Most firms qualify for a commercial pack- 
age policy that combines coverage for 
buildings, contents, 
and equipment » says 
Ron W hi taker, 
who owns the 
Ronald M. 
Whitaker and 
Co. agency in 
New Lenox, HI. 
But be aware 
of the de- 
ductibte. 



he adds. "We always recommend the high- 
est deductible that people can live with be- 
cause it saves on the premium." 

Another factor in choosing a policy is 
whether it insui"es for replacement value 
or depredated value, Whitaker says. ''You 
can do it either way. but you don't want to 
insure for depreciated value and think you 
have replacement co.st. We try U) promote 
replacement cost because if s(>mething bad 
happens, we like to have you put back 
"new' without having to put out cash." 

Before deciding on a coverage amount, 
business owners should take an inven- 
tory of eveiyl-hing in their establish- 
ments, says Madelyn Flannagan, 
manager of inlbrmation senices 
for the Independent Insurance 
Agents of America, a 
trade group based in 
.Alexandria, Va. 
**If they own a 
building, they 
should have 
El formal 
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appraisal," she says. "Their agent 
can ... help them figure out the ac- 
tual value of the building based on 
aizej type of constniction, location, 
and otfier factcrrs," 

Most policies require coverage 
for a minimam percentage of the 
replacement cost, typically 80 to 
90 percent, according to Flanna- 
gan. If the Insurance coverage is 
less and a claim is paid, she adds, 
the insured will, in effect, pay a 
penalty 

For example, suppose a building 
worth $100,000 is insured under a 
polic}^ requiring 90 percent cover* 
age but is covered for only $60,000, 
The coverage may have been ade- 
quate when the policy was pur- 
chased but has fallen short because 
the building's value rose sharply, or 
perhaps the owner simply bou#it a 
$60,000 policy while knowing the 
structure was worth much more, stHHS: 
In any e%'ent, payment for any claim 
would be reduced by one-third— in propor- 
tion to the deficiency of the coverage 
amount. 

In addition, Flannagan says, buHinesses 
in rented space should have "improve- 
ments and betterments'' coverage to in- 
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suj'e walls, piirtitions, cubicles, and objects 
attached to the building. 

How To Make 11% Purchase 

*DoTi*t just call around and get quotes and 
buy insurance like a commodity,** Regan 
says, ijecause it is not a commodity,'' She 
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lites the e^cample of one of her 
ilients who runs a small printing 
L'onipany and recently had a fire 
in the millions of dollars, 
'*But we had gone through a dis- 
cussion with him about building val- 
ues, adequate insurance, special 
pieces of equipment, and other im- 
portant items,"" Regan says. "Not 
only did we sell him insurance to 
pintect his property but we also sold 
him insurance so he couJd continue 
to pay his employees while the busi- 
ness was shut down, continue at an- 
other premises, and pay all the 
extra expenses that he incurred." 

She says the owner s costs would 
have been higher If he had bou^t 
that insurance as a commodity fmm 
an agent who didn't talk with him 
about all the exposures he had/' 

Insurance costs for small firms 
**are at their lowest in a long time^" 
Flannagan says. "There*s a great 
deal of competition because the market is 
overloaded with products. ... They're 
adding such things as financial-service 
products and auto insurance into the mix " 
Adds Flannagan: There couldn't be a 
better time for small businesses shopping 
for insurance." U 
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Banding Together 
For Market Clout 



By Petm*Weamr 




roblem: How can individual smaD 
firms compete against much bigger 
campanies to win large lucrative 
cuntractii? 



Solution: Bring a number af small firms 
together to Function as one "^custom com- 
pany*' g[uppl>nng a range of services and 
products. By cooperating rather than com- 
peting with ooe another, some marketing 
experts say» small firms can acquire the 
clout of a big organization v^^ithout losing 
their individuality 

These emerging alliances." says Barry 
J, Nalebiiff, a Yale School of Management 
professor and CD*author of Vo-opeUtion 
(Currency Doubleday, $15.95 J, "can make 
you bigger in a cooperative way rather 
than through internal expansion or 
merger, reducing the major handicaps of 
being flmall without changing the nature 
of your business . " 

A couple of small-company leaders who 
have tried "coKjpetition" and say it works 
are Linda Kolker and Lisa Martin. "Ini- 
tially we were competitors," says Kolker, 
president of Kolker Associates, a market- 
ing consulting firm in Silver Spring. iMd. 
^But eventually we teamed up to go after 
some huge jobs we otherwise would never 
have been able to handle." 

Martin is president of Leapfrog Solu- 
tions, Inc., an Oakton, Va., firm specializ- 
ing in marketing via the Internet. She and 
Kolker joined forces to submit media de* 
sign and operations proposals to Mobil 
Corp, and the Macworld Expo computer 
trade show in New York City. 

In both instances, the Kolker-Martin 
team beat out pnaposals submitted by hig- 
g?er advertising and public-rektiouis firms. 
Martin, who already had been partnering 
with a handful of independent media de* 
signers, art directors, and writers, brought 
in some of these specialists to round out 
the staff that she and Kolker needed for 
each project, "By banding together/ 
Kolfcer says, ^e synergy helped us make 
more money and be able to produce a bet- 
ter product for our clients." 

Teclinology^s ContribtiHoii 

>u*.'ling t he iurmatiun of custom compa- 
nies is the fact that communications tech- 
nology is making the size and kx^ation of 
one's business virtually immaterial to cus- 
tomers and clients. 



''I don't need a visible office in some 
commercial center because I can do all my 
national and international commimicating 
from my honied says Rolf Rudestam. pi^es- 
ident of the Rudestam Group, a small 
public-relations firm in Big Bear Lake. 
Calif His home office has five networked 
computers, six phone lines, and Internet 
access for electronic mail and data trans- 
mission. 



! 



! Rudestam, who works with a group of 

' 20 other small public-relations companies 
in the United States and in other coun- 
tries, says clients are not affected by or 
even aware of group members' individual- 
ity because '^all of us act and communicate- 
as if we wem one global entity^ 

Unlike major public-relations agencies 
that have large, vertical teams all under 
one roof, Rudestams operating teams ai-e 
kept small and flexible. '^We're senior pro- 
fessionals," he says, "and work faster and 

I more efficiently on our own without a lot 
of account executives, supervistors, secre- 
taries, and clerical workers.'* This arrange- 

I ment, be says, keeps overhead low, makes 



By sametimes putting coop- 
eratim ahead qfcompeti- 
tian, mmUfirni^ caii take 
an Imye ptvjeds that they 
cmMrCt tackle mi their oim 



bidding more competitive, and helps dead- 
line-driven work get done faster. 

Showing how his ^oup operates, Rud- 
estam cites the example of the work by 
some of its members on a corporate com- 
munications project for Acucorp, Inc.. in 
San Diego. The task is to redo woHdwide 
positioning of the company s newly en- 
hanced Cobol computer-code software* 
"^Fm doing the [public-relational planning 



I for North America/ he says, ^vhile other 
I team members are doing graphic design, 
brochures, IWorfd Wide I Web sites, PR for 
! Europe, and PR for Canada." 

Another Type Of Team 

Thomas Fore, president of Star Progress 
Internationa! ^ Inc.. based in Leesbui^* Va,, 
tried a different teaming Lactic to expand 
his building-suppHes and hardware ex- 
porting business. He partnered with a 
mi^or aimpetitor many times his size. 
"We were exporting to wholesalers and 

' retailers in Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia," Fore says, ""and started to invest in 

i their businesses as partners to build a 
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chain of retail outlets in the area" 

As the fledgling Eastern European 
chain b^n to grow, Fore sa3^, "Sve found 
that we needed online know-how and 
much more buying power.*' So his com- 
pany teamed up with Orgill, Inc-, a large, 
privately owned building-supplies mm* 
paiiy based in Memphis. Tenn. "The real 
benefit,*" Pore say^, **was tying into Orgill's 
CD-ROM catalog technology* that listed 
70,000 items." A good portion of these cat- 
alog items are now on Star 
Progress' Internet site so 
customers in Eastern Eu* 
mpe and Russia can order 
products and pay for them 
electroTiically 

"Although we compete 
with Ongil] in some areasf 
Fore says, "w^ teamed up 
in Eastern Europe because 
they didn't want to deal 
with the different cultures, 
government regulations, 
and languages." 

Star Progress was able 
to get Ch^'s products into 
an Eastern European mar- 
ket area that Orgill had 
not been serving. "And, for 
us^ Fore says, "^it looks 
like we can double our 
sales next year while still 
keeping our identity and 
independence." 



ber to take their medicine while away 
from home. 

The Ready Travel Pack will be sold in 
special walUhanger blister cards that will 
display the pack s various components. 
The travel kit will also be sold as a 
portable hygiene pack that can be kept in 
a briefcase by businesspeople who need to 
ireahen up between appointments, 

Fishkin s Ready Brush is sold by office- 
supplies retailer Staples, Inc.» of Westbor- 



V 



Betting Retail VislMIKy 

Fur Joel FLshkin, president 
of Ready Products Corp. in 
Orange, Conn., the prob* 
lem was not expanding 
sales into other countries 
but getting shelf space in 
major U.S. retail chains 
for his Ready Brush pocket 
toothbrush. 

"The big chains," Fishkin says, 'Sveren't 
interested in my 99-^nt product;' which 
looks like a pen and contains a refilJable 
gel supply "They wanted a larger pack- 
age,*" So Fishkin teamed up with OraLabs, 
Inc., an Englewood, Colo,, company that 
makes Ice Drops, a minty liquid breath 
freshener that can be used like a 
mouthwash and is available in a container 
that can be carried in a pocket. 

With OraLabs* Ice Drops on board, 
Fishkin teamed up with OraLine Inc., a 
Cortland, N.Y, company that makes mint- 
tasting wooden toothpicks- **rm putting 
them all together in a Ready Travel Pack 
that will sell for around $3— a price the 
chains like," Fishkin says. 

Later on, he says, he might add a prod- 
tict made by Rxtra, Inc., in Norwalk, 
Conn,, that combines a toothbrush and 
pill-bottle holder to help travelers remem- 
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ough, Mass., and Fishkin says the giant 
chain is interested in including his new 
Ready TVavel Pack in stores* briefcase dis- 
plays. 

'^Teaming up with these other small 
suppliers," Fishkin says, *is opening doors 
for shelf space and market share that only 
the bigger companies could normally 
reach,*" The partner companies also use 
one another^s sales representatives inter- 
changeably 

Moving Beyond Handslialffis 

Many small firm.s that band together to 
form custom companies for various pro- 
jects find it more comfortable to have fairly 
loose contractual arrangements. Others, 
however, prefer partnerships and corpora- 
tions in which the rules, requirements, and 
responsibilities are carefully spelled out. 

One small -firm executive who's moving 
toward more*structured arrangements is 



media consultant Mindy Hermann, presi- 
dent of The Hermann Group in Mount 
Kisco, N.Y. She got together with Risa 
Hoag, a competitor in White Plains, N.Y., 
to provide a Miami kitchen and home- 
products company with a media strategy 
for large trade shows. '*Risa had the client 
connection, and I had the trade-show ex- 
perience," Hermann says, "so we teamed 
up and will do it again with other clients." 
So far, Hermann says, "there's nothing 
in writing, just a hand- 
shake. For our next deal 
and those thereafter, we're 
going to write up a formal 
partnership agreement to 
make sure everybody is 
clear about their responsi- 
bdities." 

Some major clients may 
require liability insurance 
in case something goes 
wrong, Hermann saye, and 
a legal agreement more 
formal than a simple 
handshake can be efifective 
in warding off possible in- 
surance problems. 

"When you have to 
quickly put together some 
sort of legal entity, a simple 
partnership format can be 
a useful tool," says Barry 
AUen, executive director of 
Consumer Business Net- 
work, Inc., a Newport 
Beach, Calif*, firm that 
puts on seminars to show 
small-business owners how 
to create virtual compa- 
nies" to expand market 
reach and cut costs. 
^The thing about the 
simple partnerships as op- 
posed to a limited-liabihty 
company or a corporation, Allen says, ^^is 
the fact that it works in every state, it's 
less complicated, it*s economical to set up, 
and, if you have the forms, you don't need 
a lawyer " 

For small businesses that want to inves- 
tigate the possibility of setting up a part- 
nership to include independent team 
members, Allen recommence Tte Partner- 
ship Book-^How to Write a Partnership 
Affreement, by attorneys Denis Clifford 
and Ralph Warner (Nolo Press, $34.95). 
The book includes tear-out forms and com- 
puter software. 

Increasing Formal Ties 

Althou^ simple partJierships or even less 
formal prime-contractor and subcontractor 
relationships work for some membership 
groups, more-foraial arrangements are re- 
quired for others. 
For example, six geological-mapping 
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companies, ranging in size from mom-and- 
pop fimi.4 io Lxrtnpanies^ viith do/teiis of em- 
ployees, banded together under the um- 
brella of a Washington, D.C.. 
limited-liability corporation, The Spatial 
Data In^stitute, to handle large govern- 
ment and corporate contracts. 

"We wanted a central focal point that 
would give us the jstrength of a big organi- 
zation and that left each member firm s 
dedicated management and individual 
skills still in place; says institute member 
Warren McKean, vice president of Powill, 
Inc., a San Francisco firm that does photo- 
graphv-based mapping work. 

The collective clout of the Spatial Data 
Institute gixmp worked wondej-s, McKean 
says, helping to bring in several conti-acts. 
One wag with the Federal Emergency 
Management .'\geJicy to map areas of pos- 
sible flooding on the East and West coasts. 

Under another contract— w^th the U.S, 
Geological Survey and the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers— the firm mapped 
lai^e sectioHii of^ the Missiissippi River for 
flo(>d-0>ntml purposes. 

The company also undertook a project 
for Raytheon Systems Co. of Lexington, 
Mas8./to provide classified mapping work 
for the Defense Department's National 
ImageJ7 and Mapping Agency (formed in 
1996 from the Defense Mapping Agency 
and the Central Imager>^ Officii. 

Moving to a more formal organizational 
sti-ucture, says Yale's Nalebuff, not only 
can help amall firms land contracts but 
also can pay dividends for the profession- 
als who work together. For example. 



Pauline Field, president of Fieldworks, a 
management cfjnsulting firm in Los Ange- 
les, has developed a network of 24 small 
consulting firms with which she works. 
"We have more flexibility, added skills, 
and availability," Field says, ''and it's 
much easier to pull to- 
gether a crew to handle 
bigger jobs with tougher 
deadlines" 

Until now. Pieldworks' 
project crews have worked 
as prime contractors and 
subcontractors, 

*Things have grown to 
the point,"" Field says, 
""where we are thinking of 
uicoi-porating [as an S cor 
porationl so we can bring 
in some of the coasultants 
as shareholders so they 
can have a say in the com- 
pany and share profits.** 

A useful resource for 
companies thinking of 
working together under 
short' and long-term con- 
tractual ties is Tmmmg 
Up, by Paul and Sarah 
Edwards with Rick Benzel (Tarcher-Put- 
nam, $13.95). It covers all the necessary 
steps — from identiJ^ing trustworthy ootlab- 
oratons whose talents crmiplement yours to 
implementing tJie legal iurangements. 

Proltis And NonproHts 

Besides joining with other for-profit com- 
panies, small firms sometimes team up 



When somebady 
wants to join our 
group, we interview 
them several times, 
and, no matter how 
good their resumes . 
look, they have to fit 
into our culture or we 
can1 bring them in." 

— Iftanagemtnl Consuttant 
Pauline Field, President 
ReldworNs 



with nonprofit organizations to land big 
contracts. 

For example, Steve Tblisert, president of 
Global Sy^rtems and Sti^tegies^ Inc., a Vi- 
enna, Va,, systema-engineering firm, says 
the company "^formed a partnership with 
the Iowa Foundation for Medical Care to 
go after a HCFA [federal Health Care Fi- 
nancing Admini^stration I contract" 

Even though the Iowa foundation is 
nonprofit, it competes with Tolbert's com- 
pany for government health-care busi- 
ness. 

Together, the foundation and Tbibert's 
firm contributed particular skiUs and con- 
tacts to the HCFA project, which involved 
setting up a standard data-processing sys- 
tem for use by peer-review organizations 
in each state to evaluate benefits pmvided 
by Medicare. 

As straightforward as it may seem to 
bring a group of small, competing 
businesses together to tackle bigger 
projects and expand their market- 
ing reach, it has to be done with cajne. Oth- 
erwise, experts say, personality conflicts 
and differences in worfting stylas can lead 
to problems that waste time and run up 
costs. 

"When somebody wants to join our 
group,*" says Field, "we interview them 
several times, and, no matter how good 
their resumes look, they have to fit into 
our cuJture or we can't bring them in.** 

Other successful cooper- 
ating*competitor groups 
make similar observa- 
tions. Membei's have to be 
compatible almost to a 
fault. **With new mem- 
bers." says Leapfrog Solu- 
tions* Martin, "we have to 
get along well— or no 
deal " 

With Rudestam*8 inter- 
national public- relations 
group, ensuring a long 
line of successful projects 
involves even more than 
cultural compatibility 

"In our business^ we 
have no overall, formal 
contract," Rudestam says. 
Tou must be able to trust 
each other implicitly be- 
cause if you screw up on 
trust, you*re dead and the 
client doors all cloie against you." 

One thing most custom -company collab- 
orators do agree on is that their individu- 
ality is their most vital resource. They 
don*t want to be drawn into any stultify- 
ing bureaucracy. 

Says management consultant Field: *We 
really want to remain independent— it*8 
vital." li 
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Receive instant information on tliese 
products. Call the number below and provide 
tiie 3-diglt number and your fax number. 



mail 



Call 1-800-597-7363 



Gainsharing. A powerful strategy to link employee compensation to business 
resutts. Incorporating performance measures, teamwork, problem solving, 
improvement and goals. Gainsharing not profit sharing. ... A world of difference. 
For more information dial 803 

Ryder Ryder can help you control costs, improve flexibility and turn transporta- 
tion into a competitive advantage. 855 

Society Insurance. Broad range of comprehensive property and casualty insur- 
ance coverage for businesses and individuals in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. 802 

Steamalic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business. One franchise fee 
provides air duct cleaning, insurance restoration, carpet, furntture and drapery 
cleaning. 825 

Cessna. Tired of the cost and time wasted on commercial airline travel? Find out 
how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CrtationJet. 880 

Fidelity Investments has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a retirement 
program exclusively for Chamber memt3ers. 818 

Mita Fax Machines. Mita machines allow you to scan documents into memory 
at six seconds per page. Laser technology lets you use plain paper for clear 
images. 884 

American Republic insurance Company, Americare'— Protection the American 
way. Individual health insurance. 801 

World Record Gnlf Club. Oversize Controller driving iron sets a world record from 
the fairway. Its design reduces hooks and slices, conforms to US6A rules. 830 

IBM, IBM offers more than just PCs. It can offer you integrated hardware and 
software, service contracts and financing. 833 

Royal Copystar The RC-2260 copier includes features and performance required in 
today s information age. Sixty copies per minute, five on-line paper sources. 858 

Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers. 848 

MarkelFax. Use this exciting interactive fax tectinology to get immediate results 
for your small business. 865 

General Nutrition Centers, one of Americans most recognized specialty retailers, 
could be your best franchise opportunity, 824 
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On Sexual 

Earlier this year, the U,S, 
Supreme Qiurt issued 
two decisionB on sexual 



hara^ssment, establishing ground rules for empluyees and em- 
ployers. (See the Cover Stoty. Page 14, \ These questions seek 
your views on this important employment-law insue. 



HarassmerA 

Results of this poll wiU be published in the Februar>^ isssue of 
Nutkm'ii BmimsH and will be fonAarded to administration offi- 
cials and congressional leaders. Send the attached. pc*stage-paid 
Reader Respoa'^ Card. Or circle your answers and fax this page 
te i 202 1 463-563(). Tb respcjnd via the Internet, go to 
mmiinbnmgxom and click on '*PolL" 



1 



Do you think it's lair ttiat an employer can be held liable for sex- 
ual harassment by an employee even if the employer didn't 
know 11 occurred and the company had a policy against sexual 
harassment? 

I.YeS 2, No 



^ Even if no sexual-harassmeni complaints have been made at 
■ your company, do you think such harassment occurs there? 

I.Yes 2. No 



3 



Does your company have a written policy on sexual harassment 
that outlines steps that would he taken if it occurred? 

lYes 2, No 3. Donlknow 



Has your company cautioned employees and managers about 
' sexual harassment, through written materials or workshops? 

I.Yes 2. No 3. Don t know 



I Has an employee ever come to you with a complaint about sex- 
^ ual harassment? 



lYes 2, No 



6 Has your company ever been sued or taken belore a govern- 
ment agency over alleged sexual harassment? 

I.Yes 2. No a.Dontknow 



^ Has your company ever had to punish or terminate an employee 
who engaged in sexual harassment? 

I.Yes 2. No 3. Doo'tknow 



By wide margi^ns, respondents to a 
^'f//^o^^W Bta^ittei^fi poll on the Envi- 
r-onment£il Proted ion Agency be- 
lieve there is no intentional discrimination against minonties 
in the siting of industrial plants and that the EPA should not 
be able to deny operating pemnitg to a plant if a few citizens 



October Poll Results 

On Tlie EPA 



nearby object to the facility's location. 

The Where I Stand poll, in the (!)ctober 
issue. re%^ealed that respondentii i>etievD 
the agenc\^'s policies sometimes, if not always, hinder economic 
development. 
Here are the complete results: 



Do you think that EPA policies hinder eco- 
nomic development and job creation? 

Always ^ - 50% Sometimes ..... 48% 

Never — ^ - . - 2 



Should regulators be allowed to deny op- 
erating permits lo a business if a few cHi- 
rens living near it object? 

Yes. , - .8% No 34% 

No opinion 8 



Do you think there is intentional efiscrimr- 
nation against minorities in the selection 
of sites for industrial plants? 

Yes , 12% Mo 75% 

No opinion — 13 



Should plants that have received EPA per- 
mits be required to offer a certain number 
of their jobs to local residents? 

Yes. 29% No . 64% 

No opinion 7 



Should the EPA be authorized to determine 
which businesses should be allowed to lo- 
cate in a particular area? 

Yes ... 10% No ..86 

No opinion 4 



Should residents near historically industrial 
areas be allowed to sue in federal court to 
bar permits for facrlities tf they think they 
bear a disproportionate share of pollution? 

Yes 23% No 66% 

No opinion 11 
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Innovative Spark 
From Uncle Sam 



Afedeml program jmmdes 
funding for cmnpttnies to 
helfp thmi develop nmv 



By Skimn Nettm 



William McCann*s (xjmpany was a 
little over a year old in 1993 
when it received S40.000 through 
a iittte-known source — -a federal 
initiative called the Small Business Inno- 
vation Research CSBIK) pixigram. In the 
past five years, it has received six such 
awards totaling about $900,000, 

McCann, trained in music and 
computer science and blind since 
he was 6 years old, founded 
Dancing Dots Braille Music 
Technology in Upper Darby, ^ 
Pa., with the intention of using 
computers to make music more ac- 
cessible to the blind -and other people 
with disabilities, 

"What we re doing with the computer 
and people with disabilities is just the 
barest scratching of the surface of what 
we can do,** says McCann, 40. "We're going 
to see amazing, wonderful things.** 

The SBIR program has been helping 
McCann make some of those things a real- 
ity. His first product, the Gixwifeel Braille 
Music TVanslator, went on the market last 
year. A soft\^'are program priced at $795, it 
enables a blind person to ajnveii a printed 
musical sam* to Braille and print it out as 
an embossed hard copy. 

McCann, who has two full-time employ* 
ees and one part-timer, says his highest- 
profile customer has been jazz pianist and 
composer Mamis Roberts. Most of his cus- 
tomers, he says, are middle schools am: 
high schools in the United States and 
agencies and schools for the blind over- 
seas. 

McCann, who is a tmmpeten is develop- 
ing a computer "music editor"* program 
that will help blind musicians compose 
and arrange. McCann recalls that when 
he was a college music major and had to 
hand in v^Titten musical exercises, "I had 
to ditrtate thin^ to petiple and trust that 
they really wrote down what I meant." 

Most computer functions taken for 
granted by sighted musicians— such as 
wTiting a score on a computer screen or 
printing a composition for other players — 
aren^ accessible to the blind, says McCann. 

Admimstered by the U.S. Small Busi- 



ness Administration, the SBIR program 
was launched 16 years ago to stimulate 
high-technology innovation among small 
businesses and to help meet the govern- 
ment's research and development needs. 

About 5,100 awards totaling $L1 billion 
are made annually, says Daniel 0, HiU, the 
SBA's assistant administrator 
for technology'. The funding 
is provided by 10 federal de- 
partments and agencies. 



into production and take the technology to 
market. Though it is called Phase III, no 
SBIR pnjgT^'cmi money is available for it 

The federal government has rights to 
royalty-free use of any technology devel- 
oped under the pitjgram. but the company 
retains ownership of the intellectual prop- 
erty. McCann says the U.S. Dt^partment of 
Education, the source of his company's 
awards, has never exercised its right to use 
the technology^ devehped hy Dancing Dots. 



Tfiis fstarif is part of a mnimf • mi 
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Helped by a federal ^fuqizm fnr nurtimng mnoiKtlm kchmdagy^ entreprnwurWUlmn 
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Phase I awards provide up to $100,000 
over a period of up to six months and en- 
able a company to conduct a feasibility 
study on an idea. Says Hill; "Phase I is re- 
ally the concept stage: Does this make 
sense? Is this going to work?'' 

Entrepreneurs who complete Phase I 
may be eligible for Phase 11 awai ds, which 
provide up to $750,000 over a period of up 
to two years to pursue further develop- 
ment of a project. 

Beyond Phase U, business owners are 
expected to obtain funding from other gov- 
ernment sources or the private sector to go 



Lee Eiden, who oversees the Education 
Departments SBIR activities, says some 
federal departments — ^such as Defense and 
Enei^n^'^o look to make use of the tech- 
nologies that are developed. But depart- 
ments such as Education and Agriculture^ 
he says, ""don't tend to be the end users. We 
tend to suppt)rt this i-esearch and encour- 
age the awardees to commeirialize it and 
do well with it in the market" 

Rigorous Peer Review 

Thu SB IK piograri! is highly competitive* 
"Out of eight applications, only one gets an 
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award," mys HOI. While the pracess for se* 
lecting award winnerB differs slightly from 
agency to agency^ each requires* a "rigor- 
ous peer-review process" that ranks the 
proposals within a specific area of re- 
search and development, says Hill. The 
agency program managei's overseeing or 
using specific research and development 
make the final award selections aoxirding 
to the rankings given through the peer re- 
view. There's no cap on the number of 
awards or dollars a business can receive 
over the years. 

T\> be eligible, a business must be an 
American-<jwned. independently operated, 
for-profit company witJi no mom than 5(X) 
employees- The principal researcher must 
be employed by the firrrt 

The SBIR process works somewhat like 
the federal procurement process. Each 
agency issues solicitations, or requests for 
SBIR proposals, one Ui four times a year 
or lhn)Ughout the year, depending on the 
ageiicy's procurement cycle. 

When an agency accepts a proposal it 
enters into a funding agreement, or con- 
tract, with the business owner. The com- 
pany does not receive the funding all at 
once. Dancing Dots' McCann says he 
sends monthly invoice.s to the Education 
Department during the life of an award. 
He says it takes 80 to 100 hours to pre- 
pare a polished proposal *^And you either 
get funded or you don't. There's no conso- 
lation prize/' 

If you think your company might have 
a shot at winning an SBIR award, keep 
these suggestions in mind: 

■ Follow the instructions when prepar- 



Where To Start 

If yim think your comp^uiy is a good caiidi* 
date for an award under the Small Busi- 
ness Innovation R*.\^earch program, the 
best way to start, exploring the possibility 
is to visit the program's Worid Wide Web 
site, at ivn^iti!^!mjfOiv'SHIR. 

LxK>k thi-ough the "pre-soliritation an- 
nouncements'^ of the 10 agencies that par- 
ticipate in the pmgram, "Those basically 
are items that the agencies have repomd 
to us Uiat they intend to offer as SBIR so- 
licitations I nHjuests for proposals! in the 
next fiscal year^s^ys Daniel 0. Hill, assis- 
tant administrator for li-t*hnolog>- for the 
U.S. Small Business Administration.^ 
which monitfiiii and coordinates the SBIK 
piTogi"am, 

When you find an agency n^ueiiting pro- 
poBals in a field where your company can 
be helpful mntiwl the SBIR TT^prtesentative 
in that agency- The agencies* addr^ses, 



mg the propfjsal. "When they say they want 
25 pages, make sure it's 25^ says McCann. 
If your proposal is a page too long, it will 
not go to peer review and will be returned 
to you by the agency, he says. "All those 
procurement rules take effect. If youVe 
going to do business ^^ith the government, 
youVe got to get used to that." sa>^ Hill 

■ Be responsive to an agencys solicita- 
tion. ""Ensure that your proposal meets the 
needs that the/re articulating," says Hill. 
It's a waste of time, he says, to s^k fund- 
ing for a project that the agency doesn^t 
want; you won't get the money. 

■ Don't limit yourself Unjust one agency I 
Ltxjk at the solicitations fiT>m all 10 partic* ! 
ipating agencies, Hill advises. For exam- ' 
pie, if you're doing cancer research, he ex- 
plains, look at solicitations from not only 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services but also the Department of De* 
fense and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

■ If you need help putting together your 
proposal get it. The Education Depart- 
ment s Eiden says state agencies often 
want business owners to receive SBIR 
awards. He suggests contacting your 
state's economic-development department. 

The final bit of advice comes from Htll: 
'^Be persistent/' It's very difficult to get an 
SBIR award the first time you apply, he 
says. **But some of the best success stories 
we have in the program have come from 
people who have repeatedly gone back, re- 
done their proposak, and submitted other 
proposals. They keep at it, and then they 
gel in. /\nd once you get in, then you start 
building on that." m 



telephone numbers, and eleclroiiic-mail ad- 
dresses are on the SBIR s Web site. 

Don*t hesitate to call one of these repre- 
sentatives. Lee Eiden. the SBIR program 
coordinator at thc^ U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation, says he and his c*>unterpartK in 
the other participating agencies are eager 
to get the word out about the program. 
Tall us." he says, ^'WeVe all ready to talk" 

A section of his department's Web site, 
at Hmmfdfiffv/qffwrs/OElU primdes 
links to the SBIR Wl4> pages at all the 
(rther participating agendt*s. 

The main SBIR site and the Education 
Departments site can link you related 
Web sites, inckiding some that list confer- 
ences on the pn^am or offer sample pro- 
posjils. 

If you don't have Internet access, you 
can get information on the SBIR prngi*am 
by writing or calling the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration Office of Technology, 
m Hiird St.. S,W, Washington, D.C. 
20416:1202)205-6460. 
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TECHNOLOGY 



A High-Tech Edge 
For Home Offices 



Todays Mecmnmffnicaimm 
and a/mpider pivdncts and 
services can pmiide a 
tveaJth of benefits for Imm- 
based bminess aimers. 



BijTmMcCoaum 



It's a sunny morning, 
the water in the back- 
yard pool is warm, and 
his three children are 
playing in the yard, but 
free-lance writer Jeffery 
Zbar has na time for relax- 
ation. The home-business 
guru has been hard at 
work at the computer in 
his Coral Springs, Fla., 
home since before dawn, 
straining to meet an after- 
noon deadline. 

Although technology may 
not make home-based work 
fun, it has made the home- 
office lifestyle commonplace 
in America. According to 
IDC/Link, a research firm 
in Framingham, Mass., 
there are 24 million home- 
based businesses in the 
Urdled States and an addi- 
tional 11 million Americans 
are telecommuters — work- 
ing at least partly at home. 

Technology also can 
make it possible for entre- 
preneurs and employees 
alike make a "^seamless 
transition'' from a tradi- 
tional business setting to a 
home office, says Zbar, au- 
thor of Home Businem 
Kawv^Hmr ^ Upstart Pub- 
lishing, $12951 

The center of Zbar's home office is a 
desk custom-built to accommodate his 
phone, fax machine, and personal com- 
puter, which he can use to connect to the 
Internet 

Because his home otfice has two phone 
lines, Zbar can talk on the phone while 
sending or receiving a fax or connecting to 
the Internet. Once connected, he can re* 
tneve eiectnmic mail do research for his 
writing projects, or upload information to 
his own World Wide Web site, Gmn' Soho 
( ummg*H tm/haafm L 

To keep in touch with clients and 
sources in a professional manner. Zbar 
subscribes to techru)log\'*based phone ser- 
vices such as voice mail and caller ID from 
his lo^l phone company BellSouth Corp. 
in Atlanta. 



r 



TechflOtogy vnH vme the fnitmtiofi ftrmi a twditkmai hmimnn mifimf h o home 
fiffki^ mya miiliarJ^ery ZbttK mrkaig at home in Cond Springs Flit 



Spending For Quality 

TeleconimuniLations is the most empower- 
ing technology available to home-based 
businesses and telecommuters, acctirding 
to home-office experts such as Zbar, so its 
not a place to cut comers. At a minimum, 
a well-connected home office must have a 
phone and a fax machine— and separate 
lines for each. 

A good phone for business use should 
have features such as a speaker and speed 
dialing, and it mil ojst at least $50. Cord- 
less phones incorporating the latest tech- 
nology start at about $KKI, and thesc^ de- 
vices are worth considering because they 
enable the user to place or receive calls 
anywhen^ in the home. 

Fax machines range in price from abt^ut 
$150 for basic models to nearly $1,()00 for I 
models that also can be used for copying, ' 



printing, and scanning 

dfjcuments. 

Local phone companies 
typically ofTer a wide but 
potentially €J)nfusing arr^ 
of service choices. 

For starters, there's the 
tjuesiion of whether to 
order business or residen- 
Ual phone lines. A busi- 
ness lino includes a listing 
in the local business tele- 
phone directors' and Yellow 
Pages. If that's not neces- 
sary, however, a residen- 
tial line should be suffi- 
cient and could save as 
much as half fi"om the cost 
of a business line. 

A person setting up a 
home office should also 
consider advanced calling 
services, available through 
the phone company or 
third-party suppliers. 

Many such services are 
well worth the cost, ex- 
perts say, because they can 
increase a home office s 
communications capabili- 
ties while also enhancing 
its professional image 
among its customers. 

Zbar says voice mail is 
the most important add-on 
service because it help^ the 
subscriber avoid missing important calls 
while on the phone or away from the home 
office. And he says voice mail generally 
sTJunds more pn)fessional than an answer- 
ing-machine message. 

Other advant^ phone servict!s that can 
be beneficial for a home-^ia*^ business in- 
clude call waiting, which provides a way 
to juggle multiple incoming calls; caller 
ID, which is useful for identifying caller 
numbers to decide which calls rale imme- 
diate attention; and conference calling, 
which facilitates ctinvemitions among peo- 
ple in multiple lociUions. 

In addition, call forwarding enables 
homeK)flice workers to redirect incoming 
calls to other phone numt>ers— such as a 
wireless phone. That feature con be im- 
portant to consultants and others who 
often worii at client sites. 
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Versatile Message Services 

Some new ineSvSage .^^rvices combine voice 
mail with fax and e-mail capabilities, 
'niese services store messages of any type 
in a single mailbox that the subscriber can 
access via any telephone, 

Web consultant Floyd Webb of E22 Digi- 
tal in Oak Park. El, has turned to such a 



"futuristic" answering service in an effort 
to keep up with his clients' needs. The ser- 
vice, c^led Webley, is fi-om Chicago*based 
Webley Systems inc. 

When clients need to reach Webb, they 
call E22"s toll-free number, which is moni- 
tored by Webley's automated attendant. 
The attendant routes the caJl to a phone 



number designated by Webb or to voice 
mail if he*s unavailable. Tlie Webley .service 
also allows Webb to fon^^ard incoming e- 
mail and faxes to wherever he m working. 

The prices of enhanced phone services 
vary widely, so it pays to devote adequate 
time to shopping around. 

Computer Wizanlnr 

PCs. liKi, are essential tools in today's 
home offices, and during the year most 
major vendors have released new products 
designed with this market segment in 
mind. Many of the pmducts cost less than 
$1,000, yet they possess capabilities — a 
modem, sound card, and voice micro- 
I phone, for example— that make it easy for 
home-office users to tap into the Internet 
as well as private networks. 

When connected to a phone line, such 
PCs also can answer incoming calls, take 
measag^es, and allow the user to make out^ 
going calls withtmt picking up the phone* 
Talk Works Pro software from Symantec 
Corp. in Cupertino, CaliC. extends these ca- 
pabilities, enabling users to manage voice 
and tax messages stored on PCs. Users also 
can track fax and e-mail messages using 
contact-management software such as 
GoldMine from CfjldMine Software Corp. 
in Pacific Palisades, Calif., Outlook from 
Microsoft Corp. in Redmond, Wash., and 
TtleMagic from Sage U.S. Inc. in Dallas. 

Remote-access hardware and software 
allow home-based users to tap resources 
on their clients' or employers' office net- 



Setting Up A Network At Home 



Nearly 20 million US. households have 
two or more fjersonal computei^s. according 
to Intel Corp. in Santa Clara, Calif, the 
maker of the Pentium processor. Intel 
based its estimate on figures ffr jm Data- 
quBSt, a research firm in San Jose. Calif. 

But just because a household htis more 
than one PC doesn't necessarily mean it 
also has multiple printers, modems, and 
other peripherals. Instead, home-based 
worken? md their familit^s can shaj^e these 
devi€«^ using networking technolc^'. 

For example, people can network their 
homes by using the Ethernet technolc^ 
long deployed in office buildings. At a min- 
imum, what's needed art^ a PC opemting 
system that supports networking. Ether- 
net-compatible cables for amntH.^ting the 
PCs, and computers equipped with net- 
work ^rds. Fortunately, many computers 
are available with network cards already 
installed, and both the Macintosh and 
Windt)ws operating systems support this 
simple "peer-Uhpeer" style of networking. 



The more adventurous and technically 
minded can install special-purpose net- 
working software— Microsoft Windows NT 
and Novell NetWare are the most com- 
mon brands— on a computer that will act 
as a server and then link their other PCs 
to this server rather than to one another, 
Ethernet networks of this type are gener- 
ally more effective^ but they also are more 
complex and costly. 

In addition, a new breed of home-ori- 
ented networks is emerging. For example, 
Intelogis Inc, in American Fork, Utah, has 
developed a networking system that 
trai^ports data acmss the electrical 
wiring of a hi)me. The system, called Pass- 
port, consists of devices that mv plugged 
into an electrical outlet and are attached 
to a computer or a printer 

Although Passport's data-transfer rate 
is slower than that of Ethernet networks, 
it is about six times faster than the rate 
achievable using todays fastest modems. 
A Passport piick of two PC adapters, one 



printer adapter, and the required softwaiB 
retails for $199.99. 

With HomeRun fnjm Tut Sjrstems Inc. 
in Pleasant Hill, Calif, PCs can be con- 
nected through a home s phone wiring. 
HomeRun cfjnsists of an internal network 
card or an external adapter that connecta 
a PC or a printer to a piione jack. The sys- 
tem transfers data more quickly than thfi 
Passport system and allows usen^ \jo make 
voice calls while they are working on the 
network. HomeRun n^tails for $159. 

On the voice-networking fnmt^ Siemens 
Business Communication Systems Inc. in 
Richardson, Texas, has developed a cord- 
less-phone system that provides multiple* 
user voice communications. The Cordless 
Communication System, which retails for 
$399, has a de-.sktop base station and an- 
swering system that s^UfjporLs up U) four 
cordless phones and twtj phone Unes. 

ITie Cordless Commujiication System 
provides separate extensions, voice-mail 
boxes, and even separate phone numbera 
for each user Moreover, umr% mn call 
each otiier internally and transfer <^ls to 
any phone on the system. 
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works. For example, the net^^orking capa- 
bilities built ]nt<> Microsoft s Windows 95 
and Windows 98 operating systems facili- 
tate access of files stored on remote com- 
puter networks. Products such as 
PC Any where from Symantec and 
LapLink from TYaveling Software Inc. in 
Bothell, Wash., make accessing remote 
networks easier still. 

Technologies such as Lotus Notes from 
IBM Corp. in Annoak, N,Y, allow home- 
based business owners and telecommutei-s 
to communicate and collaborate. And new 
networking products allow users to 
quickly and easily link multiple home-of- 
fice and home PCs to share files, modems, 
and printers. fSee "Setting Up A Network 
At Home; on Page 53.1 

Tapiting The iittem^ 

These days, a connection to the Internet is 
another home-office essential: E-mail is 
arguably the most efficient channel of 
business-to-business communication, 
while the Web provides home-based busi- 
ness users with access to a wide variety of 
information. 

Internet access is inexpensive now as a 
result of the fierce competition among In- 
ternet service pro\iders lISPs), local and 
long-distance phone companies, and on- 



Thanks to the Web's global 
scope, home-based business- 
es can market their products 
to people worldwide. 



line services such bb America Online. For 
about $20 a month, a subscriber can get 
unlimited aa-ess tci the Web, an e-mail ad- 
dress» and generally storage space for a 
personal Web home page. 

The Web also is creating mai'keting op- 
portunities for home businesses, says Me! 
Cook, author of Home Bmhma Big Bim- 
nem (Macmillan. $14 J5). Thanks to the 
Web's global scope, home-based businesses 
can maricet their piioducts to people world- 
wide. This has made them more re- 
spectable in the eyes of suppliers and dis- 
tributors, says Cook. "Thus, more and 
more, established companies are facilitat- 
ing orders for people who work at home,** 
he says. "So if you can set up a good infor- 
mation site that people go to» you can set 
up a big business in a small office and let 
these outside distributors fulfill the orders." 



Publishing a Web page to advertise and 
sell products can cost as little as $200 for 
software and setup costs plus about $20 a 
month in hooting fees for a small operation, 
says Cook, who practices what he preaches 
at his Web site i me}tihe^^MoU'tm/homebig 
bns). Visitors to the site can buy Cook's 
book online and follow links to other infor- 
mation on running a business from home, 

Technology can provide immense ben- 
efits to home-office workers, but it's 
easy to get caught up in high-tech 
hype and purchase more than is nec- 
essary, cautions home-office expeit Zbar* 
For example, he says, some home-based 
entrepreneurs believe they must continu- 
ally upgrade to the most powerful equip- 
ment available to achieve maximum pro- 
ductivity. In reality^ Zbar says, they often 
could do just as well %ith the less powerful 
PC and programs they already own. 

On the other hand, home*based busi- 
ness owners should not make the mistake 
of scrimping when buying necessities sudi 
as phone service. **A lot of people who 
work at home get caught up in nickeUand- 
dime things,** Zbar says, *^ou need to look 
at what you are going to gain. You have to 
be willing to spend a little to allow your 
company to grow.*' H 
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Clearing Up Confusion 
On Hiring Tlio Disabied 



B^JdmM. WiUiamji 



mphyers who comider hiring people tmth disabiliUes 
qfim are reluctant to do so became they are not dear m 
federal laws regarding the disabled, mi assistive-technol- 
ogy deukes thai enable people 'with dmaMlities to be pro- 
dvudive, and mi other nmtters. In last imrdh's imue. Nation's 
Business afmvered some of the qnesimis most frequently 
asked by mnpkn^ers regarding hmng peofpk imth disaMlities. 
Here are some more common qmstiom and anmvers: 



QCm I g^t help in training a dis- 
■ abled person 1 have hired or am 
considering hiring? 

A Yes, There are many ways to get help 
I in training a disabled person. Em- 
ployers can contact local organizations 
that work with disabled people. They can 
contact state vocational-rehabilitation of- 
fices, occupational and physical therapists, 
and manufacturers of assistive-technology 
products. In addititm, disabled people you 
are considering hiring might know where 
to get help with training. 

Q Where can I find technical assis* 
i tance on the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act (ADA) and job accommo- 
dations for people with disahiiities? 

A The Job Accommodation Network 
I iJANk a service of the President's 
Committ^' on Employment of People with 
Disabilities fPCEPD). is a valuable source 
of assistance in this area. 

JAN is a fit*e telephone rescairce for em- 
ployers, service providers^ disabled people, 
rehabilitation counselors, and others in- 
volved in helping disabled people obtain 
jobs who have questions about the em- 
ployment sections of the ADA or about job 



Mm WiUimm m jmmdeni f}fl>t:hnkd 
Cmmnunkaimtii Inc, a imkkhimjvnd 
mnmdtimj contixmi/ in SiMim t^^oi fo- 
cmes on dmhUif y imws. The cmnjmmj 
piMmfws As.mBi\ve Tbchnoiogy News, a 
Uthhiid mwiKtiMrthaf iufifmh^ mtderntfu 
imiv ntm/e f// fi.ss'/.^lH¥^-^^^f'/nK//of7?/ produclAi 
that can Ijemfit dkuhtf^i jmjie. 



accommodations for the disabled. Consul- 
tants respond to questions, discuss specific 
accommodations, and suggest additional 
resources. For questions about the 
ADA, call 1-800-232-9675. For 
questions about job accommoda- 
tions for the disabled, calJ 1-800- 
526-7234, 

The Alliance for T&chnology 
Access is another valuable re* 
source. It is a network of as- 
sist ive-technol ogy resource 
centers and technology devel- 
opers working to improve the 
quality of life for people with 
disabilities through access to as 
sistive technology'. For information, write 
to the alliance at 2175 E. Francisco Blvd, 
Suite L, San Rafael Calif, 94901-6524. 
The phone number is (415) 45&4576. The 
alliance's World Wide Web site is at 
im(7m aia&ms. org, 

Q Where can 1 find information on 
■ the number of ADA-related cases 
that have been won by employers? 

A Employers can contact their state or 
■ local chamber of commerce, their re- 
gional Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission office (the phone number for 
the EEOC s headquarters is 1-800-669^ 
4000), the U.S. Department of Justices 
ADA office 1202^514-0301), and law fims 
that specialize in eraployer-employee re* 
lations. 




Q.! 



Is there an interconnection be- 
tween the Family Medical Leave 
Ael (FMLA] and the ADA, and do the 



two laws have an impact on a dis- 
abled employee's work attendance? 

A One of the biggest issues employers 
■ struggle with is the impact the FMLA 
and the ADA have on each other in the 
workplace. Employers often do not know 
the differences between the two laws, such 
as to whom the laws apply, when each law 
can be used by an employee, how the laws 
support each other, definitions under each 
law, leave time offered under each law^ 
and employees* rights to job reinstatement 
under the lavra. 

The FMLA, enactel on Feb. 5, 1993. enti- 
tles employees to 12 weeki^ of unpaid leave 
in a 12'moath period for the birth, adop- 
tion, or foster-care placement of a child; to 
care for a child, spouse, or parent who has 
a serious health condition; or for an em- 
ployee's own serious health condition. 
FMLA coverage extends to employees of 
businesses or organizations with 50 or 
more employees* The employee must 
have worked at the company or or- 
ganization for at least one year 
and at least 1,250 hours in that 
year. 

ADA coverage extends 
to employees who work for 
a private employer with at 
least 15 workers or for a state or 
local government agency and who meet 
the ADA definition of dLsai3ility. 

Under the FMLA, a serious health 
condition is an illness, injury, impair- 
ment, or physical or mental condition re- 
quiring inpatient care or continuing 
treatment by a health-care provider. 
Under the ADA, a person is disabled if 
he or she has an impairment that sub- 
stantially limits one or more major life 
activities (such as walking or seeing), 
has a record of such an impairment, or is 
regarded as having an impairment. 

A serious health cx>ndition as defined by 
the FMLA is not necessarily a disability. 
However, some serious conditions might 
be considered disabilities. If an employee 
is dealing with substantial limitation re- 
lated to cancer, for example, the person 
might be covered under both the ADA and 
OieFMLA 

Under the FMLA, the leave can be 
taken consecutively, intermittently or on a 
reduced work schedule. Once the 12 
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If yoii't'e hesitant to hm a (limbled person because you 
ham qimtmm about fedeml Imm and other mdters, these 
mmvers skoidd help. 




weeks are exhausted, the employer is not 
obligated to provide additional leave 
under the law. 

Under the ADA, an employee may be 
entitled to a period of leave determinai by 
the employer and employee. The leave 
may be provided unless it poses an undoe 
hardship on the employer. An undue hard- 
ship, as defined by the ADA, is any action 
that requires sigruficant difficulty or ex- 
pense when considered in light of the na- 
ture and cost of the accommodation, the 
overall financial resources of the facility or 
facilities, the overall financial resources of 
the employer, and the type of operation or 
operations of the employer, including the 
composition, structure, and functions of 
the workplace. 

An employer is not required to provide 
additional leave to an employee who has 
exhausted leave under the FMLA FMLA 
leave can be used to care for a seriously ill 



family member. Under the ADA, the em- 
ployee can use leave only in connection 
with his or her own limitations. 

The issue of an employee's rights to job 
reinstatement under both laws has led 
to confusion among employers. Under 
the FMLA, an employee is entitled to re- 
turn to the original position or an equiv- 
alent position upon completion of the 
leave period. If an employee can't return 
to work when the leave time is com- 
pieted, the employer is not required to 
hold the position open. The employer 
may provide additional leave as an ADA 
aa^ommodatjon. 

If leave is provided under the ADA, 
an employee is entitled to return to the 
original position unless the employer is 
unable to hold the position open be- 
cause of undue hardship. 

If an employer can't hold the position 
open, the employer might have to consider 



the employee for a vacant position. If an 
equivalent position is not available, the 
employer can look to a lower^level posi- 
tion. If such a portion is not available, the 
employer does not have an obligation to 
accommodate the person. 

Individuals filing a complaint under the 
FMLA can contact the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision of the U,S, Department of Labor. 
Complainants or employers can call (202) 
6934)066 for assistance. 

Technology Questions 

Assistive technology is changing the work- 
plaL-e for disabled people. Ibday ft products 
enable disabled employees to compete in 
the job market 

Some products provide speech so that 
blind and visually impaired workers can 
have access to information they can't see* 
Other pHKlucts enlarge print so that visu- 
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ally impaired workers can read it I^Kfe-to- 
speech prtiduct^ give voice to people with 
speech impairments. 

The Ifelecommunications Device for the 
Deaf (TDD I gives deaf and hearing-im- 
paired people access to information they 
can't hear. A TDD is a t^-pe^Titer-like ma- 
chine through which telephone conversa- 
tions are transniitted and received as text 
instead of soMnd. 

People who can't use their hands can 
communicate and perform work ftmctions 
through eye-gaze technology. The disabled 
person wears an infrared*light pointer to 
select letters, numbei-s, or functions such 
as spell check on a keyboard or monitor. 
Eye-gaze technology enables people with 
disabilities to write, draw, program, do 
math, or dial phone numbers. 

Advances in wheelchairs have given 
people more mobility. Through pmsthetics, 
people can replace lost limbs. New soft- 
ware has helped the mentally challenged 
learn to read and ^rite. 

Assistive- technology products can re- 
duce or eliminate barriers that in the past 
prevented disabled people from working. 
Here are some common questions from 
employers regarding such products: 

Q How valuable is assistive technol- 
i ogy in enabling people with dis- 
abilities to work? 

AAssistive-technology products are the 
■ great equalizei^ for workers mth dis- 
abilities. 

Such products help provide an opportu- 
nity to work for people who are blind or vi- 
sually impaired, deaf or hard of hearing, 
speech-challenged, mentally challenged, 
mobility-challenged, or manually chal- 
lenged, including amputees. 

Because of these products, more dis- 
abled people are employed today than 
ever before. The number of such employ- 
ees will grow as the products become more 
available and accessible, 

Ql am an employer interested in 
9 hiring a disabled person. Should I 
purchase assistivo-technology* equip- 
ment, or are there other options 
available for obtaining it? 

A Employers generally purchase the 
■ equipment for disabled employees. 
Some state vE>cational-rehabilitation pro- 
grams and some insurance companies 
buy assistive technology for disabled 
workers. 

Some foundations and nonprofit organi- 
zations will pua^hase the equipment under 
certain circumstances. The Lioas Club, for 
example, sometimes buys products for 
blind and visually impaired workers. 

To find out if your state's vocational-re- 



habititation program purchases equip- 
ment, contact the office of vocational reha- 
bilitation in your area. Governors' offices 
for employment of people with disabilities 
also can tell employers where they might 
be able to get financial assistance for such 
purchases* 

Q Where can I find the technolog>' I 
■ need to employ a disabled person? 

A There are many places to see the 
■ products that help people with dis- 
abilities in their jobs. You can contact your 
local vocational-rehabilitation center, re* 
habilitation hospitaJ, or veterans hospital. 
Agencies and organizations representing 
the various disabilities have information 
on these products. They keep a list of 
manufacture!"s, and the manufacturers at- 
tend the organizations* annual confer- 
ence. 

More than two dozen conferences that 
deal with assistive-technology issues 
are held annually. For information on 
some of these conferences call : the Al- 
liance for Technology Access (415-455- 
45751; the American Council for the 
Blind (202^467-5081); the American 
Foundation for the Blind (212-502- 
7652 J; the American Occupational Ther- 
apy Association 1301-652-2682); the 
American Speech Language Hearing 
Association (301^8f)7-5700); Disabled 
Sports USA (301-217-0960); the Job Ac- 



Assistive-technology 
products are the great 
equalizers for workers with 
disabilities. Because of 
ttiese products, more dis- 
abled people are employed 
today than ever before. 
The number of such em- 
ployees will grow as the 
products become more 
available, 
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commodation Network fl''800-526- 
7234); the Rehabilitation Engineering 
and Assistive Technology Society of 
North America (703-524-6686); Self 
Help for Hard of Hearing People (301- 
657-22481; and Teiecommunications for 
the Deaf, Inc. (301-589-3786), 

Technical Communications, Inc., a pub- 
lishing and consulting company in Ster- 
ling, Va.. that focuses on disability issues, 
has a database that lists the names, ad- 
dresses, telephone numbers, and World 
Wide Web addresses of manufacturei's of 
assistive-technology products, along with 
descriptions of the manufactui*ers' praduet 
specialties* The list is Evailable for $350- 
Write U) TCI/List of AT Manufacturers. 19 
Crescent Court, Sterling, Va, 20164, or 
contact the company by electronic mail at 

QCan people with disabilities be 
■ productive? If so, how? 

A People with disabilities are produc- 
■ tive in a wide range of caiwrs. There 
are disabled people who are acctiuntants, 
cashiers, computer programmers, judges, 
lawmakers^ la\^^ers, managers, orchestra 
conductors, presidents and CEOs of ct>m- 
panies, researchers, scientists, software 
developers, teachers, telephone operators, 
and writers. 

What people with disabilities need to 
do the job con*ectly and productively are 
the right technology and other re- 
sources. 

Here are some examples of the ways 
that technology and human assistance 
might help impnjve productivity for dis- 
abled workers: 

■ Blind and visually impaired people 
can be more productive by using text-to- 
speech products, low-\^sion products, and 
Braille or by working with an assistant. 

■ Hard-of-hearing and deaf people can 
be more productive by using specialized 
comj^uter software and hard>¥are and a 
TDD or by working mth an interpreter, 

■ Speech-chaOenged people can be more 
productive by using various speech aids 
and ^specialized computer software and 
harware or by working with an assistant 

OIh it true that providirtg reason^ 
■ able aceommodations for a dis- 
abled employee is expensive? How 
much muni I spend to provide rea* 
sonable aceommociations? Am I re- 
quired under the ADA to spend a lot 
of money? 

A Under the ADA. employers are re- 
■ quired to accommodate the known 
physical and mental limitations of other- 
wise qualified disabled applicants and em- 
ployees unless it can be clemomitrated that 
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such an accomfnodaticjii 
would be unreaiionable 
or impose an undue fi- 
nancial hardship on the 
employer So it is a mis- 
perception that the ABA 
mandates that an em- 
ployer must spend 
whatever is necesaarv' to 
accommodate a disabled 
employee. Accommoda- 
tions can cost anywhere 
from $10 for a special 
lamp, for example, to 
thousands of dollars for 
a computer. When pro- 
viding an accommoda- 
tion for a disabled per- 
son, employers should 
think of it as a capita I 
investment just as they 
would think of office 
renovations for able- 
bodied employees. 



QDo I have to buy 
■ a lot of products to provide ac* 
commodatioiis to a disabled em- 
ployee? 

A No. The employer must provide the 
I disabled employee only with the es- 
sential tools to do the job. That might 
mean only a special lamp or a text-to- 
speech keyboard. 

QCan I get help in selecting prod- 
■ ucts to buy for disabled employ- 
ees? 

A Yes. Besides the advice of the dis- 
9 abled employee, you can get help 
from the various organizetiona repre- 
senting the disabled as well as from 
manufacturers. 

When you buy a product, be sure you 
also pay for the training requin^l to teach 
the disabled employee how to use it 

It B a good idea to have a nondisabled 
person trained along with the employee 
with a disability: that person then can 
train any future di.sabU'd employees. 

Technical ('ommunicationi^, Inc., has 
helped hundredis of companies jielect pnid- 
ucts for disabled employees. 

Qlf I buy a product for a disabled 
■ employee, will 1 need to buy an- 
other one to replace it in six months 
or a year? 

A When .vou buy a pmduet for a disabled 
■ empk>yfce. miike sure you also Ixiy anv 
accessnnei^ that may be net^ded in the fu- 
tore. As with products for nondisal»li^ em- 
pkj>^^, you may have to upgrade the prod- 
uct in isix months to a year 



QCan a blind or 
■ visually im* 
paired person ac- 
cess* the World Wide 
Web? 



Yes. 



Internet ac- 
llicess can be an 

asset to blind and visu- 
ally impaired people, A 
wide variety of prod- 
ucts are available to 
provide Internet access. 

One is a software 
product called pw Web- 
Speak, from The Pro- 
ductivity Works, Inc., 
in TrenUm. N ,J. It is a 
Web browser that 
translates the informa- 
tion on Web pages into 
speech and visual pre- 
sentation with variable 

■ text sizes. The manu- 
facturer's phone num- 
ber is r6(39)9H4am. 
Another company Henter-^Joyco, Inc., in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., has developed soft- 
ware that enables blind and visuiiliy im- 
paired people to bmwse the Web, read and 
write e- mailt use spi*eadsheets, and access 
database information. Tlie company can 
be reached at 1-800^36-5658. 



Corrections 

The first installment of this two-part se* 
rit's. "Getting Answers On Hiring The Dia- 
Lililfdr in the Novemlx^r issue, contained 
«>me inaa'uracies. 

The President s Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities 
fPCEPD) does not operate a network of 
regional technology centers. However, 
the U.S. Department of Education 
funds disability and business technical- 
assistance centers that provide help on 
the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
There is a center in each of the 10 fed- 
eral regions: to find the center in vour 
region, call 1^800-949-4232. 

The work -force recruitment program 
referred to in the article is operated by 
the PC'EPD. not by its Job Accommoda- 
lion Network ^JAN^ service. The pro- 
gram pmvides to employers a free data- 
base of di.Habied college students and 
recent graduates who are job candi- 
dates. To rt*ceive the databa^H*, employ- 
ers should fax their request on company 
letterhead to 202-376-6868. 

JAN was incorrectly listed as the 
source of statistics showing that dis- 
abled employt ^ it sick less than 
nondisabled ♦ i ; . The statit^tics 
are from a study by E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours ^ Co |0 
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Family Business 



Recapping an em cf'tmimagbied changes; mmmging afatlier- 
to-dmigkter t m mition of leadership. 



OBSERVATIONS 



An Ever-Emerging Frontier 



MARK YOUR > 
CALENDAR IT 



By Shmvii Nelkm 

As 1998 draws to a close. IVe been 
thinking about the changes that 
have occurred in the family-busi- 
ness Held since I started writing 
abr>ut faiuily firms 15 years ago. 

I felt like 1 was in a new frontier of jour- 
nalisin back in 1983. About the only media 
coverage family business^es got at the time 
were the scandal stories— the tales of bit- 
ter fights between fathers and sons or 
brothers who had the audacity to be in 
business ti:»gethen I had come from a busi- 
ness-owning family and my family had its 
own share of angst, to be suj-e. 

Perhaps the dimculfeies in my family led 
to my fascination with writing aixjut fam- 
ily businesses. It became my hope— and fi- 
nally mv conviction— that 1 could use 
words to help educate families so that 
being m business together eould be a more 
satisiVing experience for family members 
and so that the businesses themselves 
eould be moi^ successful. 

Others led the way for me— consul- 
tant Leon A. Banco, the ^grandfather,'' 
if you will of family-business consult- 
ing, followed closely by David Bork. 
Soon there were other leaders in the 
field, among them John L. Ward. Ivan 
Lansberg, Patricia Frishkoff, and the 
late Barbara S. Hollander 

There might have beeii one or two fam- 
ily-busineBS centers at U-S. universities 
when I began wiiting about family firms. 
Now there am more than 100 around the 
country educating thousands of families 
about family-business ownership and 
leaderKhip. 

Once, it was hard tn find more than six 
or seven books about family business— 
and most of them mvQ written by Banco. 
Ibday my shelves are bulging with books 
on the topic. 

At lejist one magazine is devoted to the 
subject, and others, among them NaimuH 
BiiHiiiCHK regularly feature articles on 
family business. 

Seminars, audiotapes, newsletters* and 
videotapes for family firms are widely 
available m well 



In the early 1980s, family-buslness 
research wm hard to come by. lb some ex- 
tent, it stiJl is. But today we liave the Fanh 
ilff Biii^hfenH RemcK a quarterly journal 
published by the Family Finn Institute. It 
is a publication that stimuiates research in 
academic institutions and among practi- 
tioneiB who work with family firms. 

Every few years, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., known as 
MassMutual— The Blue Chip Company, 
and Arthur Andersen & Co. produce a 
survey on thousands of family busi- 
nesses. Last year the Family Firm In- 
stitute Research and Education Foun- 
dation was launched to encourage stil! 
more research. 

And, of counse, there are changes among 
family businesses themselves. In 1983, 
family firms traditionally were handed 
down frtim father to son— usually the old- 
est son, 

I Today, more and more daughters are 
being considered for family-business in- 
heritance and leadei'ship, and there is a 
rise in teams of siblings and cousin groups 
taking over family companies. 

Business-owning families seem to be 
more willing to describe their companies 
as family businesses now. They under- 
standt more than they once did, that fam- 
ily ownersliip can be an asset, that it sug- 
gests solid values, quality, stability, and 
good citizenship i^ithin a community Not 
eveiy family business, after all is plagued 
by scandal. 

Yes, the family-business field and family 
firms themselves have undergone cxinsid- 
erable change in a decade and a half Who 
even heard of the Internet or the World 
Wide Web in 1983? We were still using 
typewriters at Nnthtin Bmtiie,<ii then and 
making editing changes in pencil But this 
year one of my stones told how family 
businesses are using Web sites to market 
products and services* 

If 15 yeai"s can bring about this much 
change in the famHy-businais arena, what 
will the next 15 brin^ 

m he wati^hing. ■ 



Dec. 3, Oshkosh, Wis. 



^'Compensating Family and Nonfemily Em- 
ployees in a Family Business" is a morning 
workshop covering topics such as fairness 
and equity, creative ways to compensate, 
and policies and procedures for compensa- 
tion management. For further information, 
contact Sue Schierstedt of the Wisconsin 
Family Business Forum at the University 
of Wisconsiji-Oshk(M5h; (920 ) 424-2257. 



Dec. 7-8. New York Ctty 



The two-duy "^Board Symposium on Sur 
cessful Family Businesses'' offers an inten- 
sive look at the rales of chief executives, di- 
rectors, and shareholders. Contact the 
National Assj>ciation of Corporate Direc- 
tors; 1 202 1 775^509. 



Dec. 8, Westport, Conn. 



"Families and Money; Values and Lessons 
Alxjut Earning It, Using It, and Giving It 
Away" is a morning seminar featuring dis- 
cussions of wealth and philanthropy in 
businessKJwning fomilies. The seminar is to 
! be repeated in the evening in New Haven, 
Conn. Call the University of New Haven 
Center for Family Business; (203) 932- 
7421. 



Dec. 9. HoiyQke. Mass. 



"The Seven Toolboxes of Creativity" shows 
family-business members how to inject fun 
and energy into the process of solving 
tough problems. For more inform a tion. 
call Ira Br>'ck of the Family Business Cen- 
ter at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amhen4t;J413» 545-1537. 



Feb, 5-7, Chicago 



The *Tamily Business Communications 
Institute," a three- weekend series, teaches 
family members how to facilitate their 
family meetings. For additional dates 
and information, call Sharon Krone at the 
Loyola University Chicago Family Busi- 
ness Center: ^312) 915-6490. 



How To Get Usted 



7"/^ is I Uf o f fa i u if ft ■ h i ttrsa f t f nta t h m 
national (ind rrgioitai pmgmtm titnt are 
opeji to the pithtic. Send nour item three 
months in (ulvauve to Fanfihj HusineH.% 
Nation's Business, 161 -i H Street N.W, 
I Wmimigtoth D C Mm-Jtm. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: Readying A Successor To Lead 



Karl m the owner and president of a large 
plumbing distributorship. He has been 
running the company, Tradesmen's Sup- 
ply, since before his father^s death more 
than 20 years ago. After a long and prof- 
itable career, he has saved enough money 
to retire. Six years ago, on his 55th birth- 
day, he brought his daughter, Pat, now 36, 
into the company with the thought of 
grooming a successor 

Pat, who joined Tradesmeii*^ Supply 
after getting some outside experience and 
one year after her twins were horn, has 
served the company in several capacities, 
including a few high-proftle mid<fie-man- 

Response 1 

Do It Yourself, Dad 

Karl and Pat are threeH:|uarters of the way 
to their goal. There are several ways they 
can finish the job. 

In jipite of Pat's fears, Karfs idea of re* 
cmiting and training a replacement is one 
possibility. An interim outsider might be 
willing to run the company for a few years 
and train a replacement as long as the ex* 
pectations^ time frames, and remuneration 
for a job welt done are clear. 

This person would need to be compen- 
sated not only for running the company but 
also for grooming Pat 
succesdidly and for managing an <)rderly tran- 
sition to her within a given time frame, 
^^'hether the interim leader would remain in 
the company after Pat takes over would have 
to be detennined in advance. 

My preference, however, is for Karl himself 
to finish Pats grooming. He and Pat have 
done most of what they need to do, Pat ob- 
tained outside experience, has children who 
are now school-age, has worked in middle 
manafjement. and has been pmy in executive 
dedsion^making as an adviser tf} Kar!. 

With six yearn of training behind them and 
with two more years until his^ planned retire- 
ment, it seems that there is plent\' of time for 
Kar! to finish helping 
Pat obtain the skills 
and experience neces- 
sary. This IS partieu' 
larly so if father and daughter assess the 
skills and experiences that are lacking and 
develop a plan of training, and are assisted 
in these processes by a consultant/coach. 

There is no one better to help Pat than 
Karl. Furthen he can remain as a part-timu 
advker for a period if Pat requires it, Then^ 
is no greater satisfaction than that which 
©times from having taught your willing and 



agement positions. She is called on in- 
creasingly to be a key ad%iser to Kar! and, 
when it comes to strategic planning, is 
considered part of senior management. 

Karl wants to leave the company grind 
within two years, and Pat wants to as- 
sume the top spot— but only if shes ready 
Shes relm^nt to move up without all the 
tools in hand and wants to put the com- 
pany before her personal career objectives. 




Her lather is concerned that Pat is not 
quite experienced enough to run TVades- 
men's Sui^ly^ althou^i he is confident that 
someday she will be capable of doing so. 
Karl is considering recruiting and training 
a replacement for himself until Pat is 
ready. Pat, however, thinks no one would 
accept a top position in the firm for a two- 
year tenure and is worried that she could 
get passed over for that spot indefinitely 

Pat needs to get ready, Karl wants to 
plan for his exit. And while Pat's career 
goals are an important issue, she and her 
father are asking, ^'What is best for the 
faniMy business?" 



Response 2 



Develop A Plan 





Smfio Pim/tkL u 

oiy(intzutio/mi 
Wfmdthig fintt w 



able daughter to take over the family firm. 



Thk ieries presets iictual raxniJy-bositieis 
dile tninaS t cainmi*nt«»d art by inembt*rs tif 
the Fnmily Firm Institute and edited by 
Paul L KarnfNky, executive din^ctor of tht* 
Northeastern University Cent<fr fcir Family 
Business in Dedham* Muss, tdt >ntitief» are 
changi^d to pnitcn^t rnmily privacy. The au- 
thors' upinicmH do not ni'cewwartly rt^fleet 
the views of the infitilute. Copyright € by 
the Family Firm Imtitule, Bfi!>iton, Vou van 
comment «m thin ease study on the World 
Wide Web at tru uMMrpififrutnnMlmL 



When Pat says she might not be ready, 
who's really talking'^ Do Uad*8 messag)es in- 
fluence his daughter because he's not ready 
u> give up his babies — his business and hii 
daughter? Does she fear that doing things 
differently could be seen as a betrayal? Both 
want whats best for the firm, yet each won- 
ders: "Will my own needs be metT 

Kar! and Pat know how to plan for the 
business. Now they need to develop a conti- 
nuity plan of two to five years, assessing 
their individual goals and charting a course 
to balance and inte- 
grate personal needs, family requirements, dy- 
nastic intentions, ownership change, and 
wealth preservation vAih business*? direction. 

Father and daughter need to discuss a 
number of issues: How will their relationship 
to each other and to the business change? 
What will foster their co*i!Kistence as part- 
ners? What do they value in each others con- 
tributions and decisions? They need to be 
aware of and supportive of each others chang- 
ing roles, goal^, and identity: Karfs retiring 
and letting ant^ Pat's moving from a posi- 
tion of deference Ui pt^r detision-making. 

Karl and Pat should establish an indepen- 
dent transition team to help with issues. What 

aspirations and talents 

does Pat have, and 
what should she develop? This peer team, 
perhaps with s«>meone hired for a fixed pe- 
riod to operate the firm, will help assess 
what is realistic and will mentor Pat to 
achieve the lead role in the firm. 

During the transition, the father-daugh- 
ter t£?am should re\iew grrvemanc5e systems 
nnd ehinm an t^iigani^ttonaJ design for the 
family, ihv firm* and the shamhoWfer<fi» thai 
mainUiins clear accountability, roles, com- 
munication, and boundiirv' maniigement for 
(■fr*tl I vi* ded.Hion-making. 



Amit IWmk 
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Nation's Business Ciassified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 463-5640) 
Fax: 202-463^3102 or write Nation's Business Clas- 
sified, PO Box 1200, Washington. DC 20013. Clos- 
ing date for advertising is five weeks preceding ciate 
of issue. Rates are based on frequency at a per line 
per insert cost as follows: 
u 2x z% m m — immci 
S75 $70 S65 $55 S40-linerHte 
S1.050 S960 SS90 S770 S540— per Inch display 
Ad mjnimums: salW sel, Z lines: 
display. 1 tncri.. 

How Id Reply To Box Numbers 

Box [riLimberif} ad^ 
Nation's Business Classified. 
PO Box 1200 Wastiin0on. DC 20013. 



APPAREL 



FREE LOGO FREE EMBBOIDER^f 
C^c denim shirts &s low as S16.00 Cap $3.00, spori 
m\ SI 5.00, F of camiog gdg ^£30 761-9674. 

CORPORATE CLOTHING 
FREE LOGO ' FREE EMBROIDERY 
Denim sh.rt& from $18,00. Caps from $5.00. Golf SMfts. 
F^lar FEsece Roducts Jacheis. Wjnds^^rts, T-sNriB & Much 
M^e' C^l COLORADO COYOTE DESIGNS. 303-268 

6339, FaK soa-ase-sjJiMt 



IMAGEWEAR 
FREE LOGO & EMBROIDERY 



Denim Shirts asLow As...$18- 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 800-670-3050 




www.ospennvef.com 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 
AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVFTID. 

MINERVA PRESS 



BOOKS. PUBLICATIONS 



BUILDINGS 



i.ih-hi b' MdMiGS: Ffom HERHTAGE detlviSfed ro yOur 
toOsite reiady 10 bd! togeltiBf 5000 S(?es. btirfd d ytjLjrselt 
af>cl SAVE Cair with your Dufldirvg m& 1-BQ0-643-555S- 
Hedtsge Building Sysims. PQB 470. N Uttie Hock. AR 
7P1 15^70 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



CASH FOR RECBVABLES Dofr^ic, Export, impori. 
Furrding. Open L/Cs Fast funding, low fates, liigh 
advtnee, any size Call J&D Rnanetal, 800-421-1 120 X227. 

MOISEY SUPEflMRKET' 
Loans-Any R&asort, Afry Amount! Credrt No Probleml 72 
Hour R^QQBSSingl BTO«<m Nee^ 

THE CPPftfil NETWORK NroduKS ifwesiors ID serious 

tnwging growlh Qompan»ea For more inlofmaiion 
CALL &l2-30&Oe26- 

CASH FOR INVOtCES Accounts ReoewattQ Rnancing to 
$2,000,000 Dimci \&i6m wi* dfices naticsnwide Aefo- 
Fund Financial Appiovafs try phone, t -600-747- 
4AFi(4234J. 

DSA FACTORS, Acofi RcviaJ fmncing 773^248-9000. 
m% ADVANCE on tkm invoices NEXT DAY FftYMENT. 
REPS V^^md, Temtorities cmn- IL, MS. TN. NC. PO Box 
577520. Cinicajgo. IL 60657 

EXPORT FlNANClNOALraNATIVES . Equipment Lrans, 
Cnjss-BorcJef Leasrng Prqeci finance & Export Credil 
Insurance- Lann Ame*ica, PaGillc Rtm, Me»Kx» & othef 
emerging fofeigr^ markets .cafi Acilrortdadt Leasrng 0 800- 

67S-7343, Fax. 516^3^0144 



BUSINESS OPPOFITUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire eataWsshetl. a^ng cnjsinesses you can felocatE! 
to your area Mai( order publishing, disrribulion, light 
manuf, . oth0 movetste lixi3ii"»essQs for sale. For a free san- 
p<e fiport. wnifi Ihe Retocaiafjle Business newsierter PO 
Box 2302t4. Gm. Neck, NY Um^U or caU \my 
448.8567. 

MAKE S5,C^ ' StOOOO^/MONTH FROM HOMI 
Sendtf^g lases to physicians, Proltiabte home business 
Beoofded fVtessage (80Q) 356-0232 FREE REPORT! 

REAL HOME BfiSED BUSINtESS wflh swious nmiiy inconie 
along w#> savtngs on evisfyd^ itan^s & ^ervices^ CaH 
800-775^712 X7733 fof derails Use code iA5B4 

LH THE GOVERNMeNT START YOUR aiSJNESS, Bonus 
Free Ixtaness ingarpomtion Free check software 202- 
2geMD526. ht(p/^wwAWGa|MaipuC*caljonscorn 

CASHf 

HOLDING A MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY YOU SOLEP 
SELL FOR CASH' NATIONWIDE l-SOO^-ZW 



rdlANUSC'^''^ 
PubliShQf wilh 75 
PUtjIiShIng; 1 ' 



■-r jTED, ALL TYPES 

• AuitKDfS Giikte to SU^tdy 



Before you spend up la S60-100k ar mom 

on a FrancHi&e, ctieck this: 
You C on Hove a Six/Seven Flgiirt 
\mome Pottntiol FROM HOME 

*8y Phone and fait 'No Employees 
*Fewer Hours 'Fewer Eipenses 

Free infornialion-l'800 Cj2-0018 X2776 



FREEDOM ASSOCrATES 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNmES 



GET YOi)^ FREE COPyi Ke^jn Lohmann^ new MM 
report 7 Steps to CK*wcommg Even The Toughest Objeo* 
ions.' Close liJ<e the pfos. l-a00-6S6-63Q7 Ex! 196. 

LET THE GOVEflNMBiTr F|NA^€E youf sr^ll bt^tness. 
Grants/ioens to $800,000.00 Free reootded nnessage: 

om YOUR ofWN eusifcsS"' 

ALL TYPES SIZES AND PftCES SOME WITH TERMS 
A B C 71&-540-m? OR WyVWBtZSAlE COM 

AFTER RESEARCHff JG HUCflEDS OF OPPORTUNtTlES. 
famous finarKsal advisor Robert Alfen shaies FREE advice 
on starung The Ideal Home Busmen 1-800-499O179. 

LEGAL SERVICES GOES U\M 
24 HR RECORDING 888-234 7575 
INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATE 



EAPIN S2.000 MONTHLY SPAF 
gram No selling, no ir^estme^ 
1306 KrafTWia Sk . Sle. 162. Dun^ef. 



BUY FORECLOSED AND DISTRESSED P^OPEHTY 
Use OUR Mongy Split Rrorns Complsle Training 
Ffieinto 1-BQt>a3M555. Ext 5035 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Signing ineome S4,50CVmo siding imm to phyaictans 
irom your hcime or office 800-777^2565 E^rt Nai2 
httpi/^ww.medalax.com 

1^ Franchise Amual Dii«c!afy fuHy descr»hes 3994 
bLESir^ssses. OomptoieJy ujxiated HandbO ' 
to investigate franchisors 30th year ST^ : 
Visa/MC, MoneybacH guarantee INFO i-8Bd out i^tjob 

I MADE OVER f 1 w nrn i YEAR 
In a 2efo stress, felaxt- 1 home-based busi- 
ness I want to (Cd in selisct rriarttets my 
sjmpte tum-key' syslem Can my 24-hf HOTUNE 1900) 
966-1552 

CAPITALIZE ON CRtME' Earn amazing protife on Ml Iw o! 
crime pm^jentton products that sett tike cra£v^ Free whoie- 
satocalatog 800-73-1797. P08 lOlSI iNfi ^kima WA 
9^ 

EARN Sutstaniiflt weekly incxxm passing out company s 
marketing into. Afl inventories ■ ■ "rf^mBr sarvrce. 
pay ment & delivery hancfleci L , .36^35^175 

CORRECT MAI.E If^TENCE Fasi grwwng mafkgt lor 
rovprescrphon device to coneet any type of impotane© 
without dfugs or sLirgery Home based Bob Jackson 1- 
800^4-1717 EST wwwvtag*a-altarnai(ve cgrn 

MEDICAL 8ILUNGA+ 
Becttir^ pr^ ' by mdusify lacier exptons 
superior s: ' ■■jon & dJem aoqulSJtion inlo. 
From $499h .i . ■ , j ' • , • a free oomputer/JJfinier NCS 
aCCy207-371 1 ext- 370, 

LADIES 

New neural formula that teeds and nmur@g the female 
breast This lemarkatjle product enl^nces, shapes, tones. 
Iifrns and uptifts Proven networking co For tree jnfo call 
Shen or Bomie at 600^28-4231 



MEDICAL BILLING 



m VtoiH Tfom Htmt t* Off ret ■ LNijimttB<l Ifitottw PcdttmH*! 
m uiotn 9^ Mmhy UMKiit <mu ovm 
2700 ilWna Crnmn NitiomMte 

ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES. INC 

S00-S22*i 1< 39 ^vl 17T rMwmam».tnc.ccifn 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 



sates a av--^^^-' - . j' "al!. TV mktg Atofdabte 
iiiimKey. Join; vtr iture a poitc' tiaiexpon Gppqrt unities avail. 
800-g!&^7 ^ 

IICORPORAII Aa SO STATES P^^Cf^Um COfpmJe 
Documerts Lwv Pnce Guaran^ Biie Business fmrn- 
Itens. Can 88&-8e6>7l6T wwlncServTceoom 

BIDS BIDS BIOS BIDS!! [! 
Mocg Sta^ & LocaS Bids from the WorKit U^gest 
Source- 0»dN8i. Ca« 800€77-1W or vis* us ai 
netcom 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive^ logos d trass, chpofne.^KoChefCOSte^' 
live ftmshis Free estjmaies. METAL LOGOS. INC. 
6GD^LOGQ(5646) fm 40g^33&-23t T 

SAVE 50% Interne! Savices/Sohwsre Developniem. Rrint^ 
in^Pao*ceging VW& assisE witfi e-cammefce; web site 
development/tytrr£)^ sottMsre devalopment, prtnttng 
cmBk>gs/tmxhmiQ. bdster/dimshei packaging. Save 

50% d06-83T-i6T§ 



INCORPORATl YOUR BUSINESS 



tmofpOiMe t*x, Phooe or die UKcni«t! 
/ Oafaniegil lowesr prfces All 50 states 4fid cff'Shore 



niSWESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMftJE YOUfl BUSINE^ with m Mto^oBtz Buslfie3& 
CorMler If s an easy 10 use point o( sale pad^aQelbfVVkv 
dews 95 or NT Y2K comp^anr. C^ for a FREE c^moQ 
8Q0-^94^7B & or vtsrt on the ifced 8L www/nicrot3iz com 

NEH3 A BUSINESS PUW 
Dunched tor time? me a professional ptan tod^ w\ti 
Adariis B^ioess Ran Ibf JUST S60, Easy to use Step by s)^ 
wtzafdsf Consulting avalaWe Caa BaS-SSS^TS? lor mfo 
V<SJ! at wwwadafusccrri Ipr a FREE {temp 

WESTWAY SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 
DISTRIBUTION SOFTWAJRt 
IWV0ICt4Q ..SWEMENTS INVENTORY CONTRa 
PURCHAS3NG ACCOUNTS RECErVABLE ALFTOMATIC 
f^lClNG CUSTOMER HtSTQRY A^JO MUCH MORE^ 
TW rr FOR 2 MONTHS * FREE 
CALL l-m594-1 144 FREE DEMO DISK 



PHONE ORDERS 



Odm. MU|k tmA ad pn i i lin, Aippmi^ ^ A/K omtKi 
i iiii np iiiia BfAiMpaij MWBiiat^iMaopiiQBL rnmmrf 
mm^ m nt np j i ii in, hi M i i piiii i n MtiMiii|^-Mjaii 

VIdlMpBBpvii. TTw *! fclliiif; loltwvt whitmn ^ni diml 
Ol Bidif for 6r hftdiuR or ID ordo 



BUY rr WHOLESALE; 



ii 457 PRODUCTS Df^- 
l»wan HKong, Phippnes. ^' 
e:homai1^. Box 739^129. S/ 



CARPET 



T 800-546-5815. TC INDUSTRIES, Shop nonxifB, tne cieai 
yqy wanl, we've got All rtame brand carpets - vinyl ^ hand- 
wood Free samples cxi ine hottest Dyponl Stanmastef( 
Nytarg 8D% ^vmgs 

VACUUM CLEANERS 'Descounted" Oreck faoiom. Sharp. 
Hoover. Panasonc. Ramdow, Boyal. KjcDy, Miele. Ntfisk. 
8ui(Mn.EufBka 1-«3&^28S^145 

CARPET Saw up to S0% & fnore on fTiaior brands We ^ 
manufeclure our own beajtitui stytes For intofmaiion ^ 
samples, m t-a00'fl4S-7747. Bd 45. Date, Gaorgte. 

owe vl^^lrL WOOD for ss years the top brands 

THE LOWEST PRICES CHUfCH HOME OR Off CE WEST 
DWET INDUSTFIIES. OALTON, GA aOO-2.47-3707. 



EDUCATION 



GET A DEGREE THAT COU^fTS Distance learning BS 
8BA. MS MSA. MHA. MRA tMgm^ Pragrams in tMjs^ 
ness. cnrnmai fustce. sports & health adfrinislrairan Frae 
caMjQ, l^a0O^7O38 or 5O4-201-Cin BIENVIIXE 
UNIVERSfTY- 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRKaXUM. Appro^ home 
s^ jdv atfordable & comprehensive TOO yrs d legal 
■r XI , ! ,g FREE CATALOG 1-80O826-9228 BLACKSTONE 
SCHCOL OF LAW. PO Bo¥ 701449, Depl N6. Deflas, TX 
75370 

EAFW YOUfl SACnaORS. MASTERS ANDjOR DOC- 
TORAL degree by distance leam+ng No residency 
requiTQci Southwest University 2200 Weiefans Bivti , Kjen- 
ner LA 7D0B2 {300) 433>5&23 Pax 504^3213, 

A QUALITY ALTERNATIVE 
ColuntJte SouOwn Unhfe?3ay/Uceftsect Bachstor & Mas- 
rars Pfrx]r^'t- 'n Rusiriess & Heatth Administfation, HRWl, 
CofTip . ' ' nmrna) Jushce . Envwcrimenlaf Mgt & 
Occup:: . d Healih Free Caialogue 1.80C)-977' 
8449 Eiii ^.Orar^geB^cb.AJ. 36561 




No dCBSiOoni otlerTdonc© ^' 
Acceiefoied. 



Degeapfogcro based on wod(e)(pef(erice. ^ 



BUSINESS - ENGINEERING - ARTS 



WWW . woshint . &du 
PO BOX naa ' Bryn Mowt. PA m\o I 
fox: 610-527- 1008 * wa«rH^«»op.nflt | 



FACTORIES ff, 
500% -900%* 



EQUIPMENT RNANCm 



E0UIF\' f:5 up 10 $75,000, Appijation Oiily, 
24hr appfgvd ^ mtsj CfediT Corp Cafl Bran at l-BOtKae- 
4188 Exi 3 FAX 904479-3891 VWs Wefcome Ybur Bus*- 
ness 

ADVANCED CAPITAL LEASING *W9 aie a drred hMKOnq 
soufoe for your eqmpmart (easing needs $2-S75K For 
great semce call B»li at 1-a0V532-737i 

PHONE-A-IEASE $6K-$ 150.QOO "No Finanoate Required' 
ISgger Leases, No Pnb^m"^ 4 Hour Approvaite Compui' 
fifs * PTione Syster' i * Tructe * Cars ' Racy- 

cfinq Epi • Constrij ^ ^ Adirondack Leasino 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNmES/SERVICES 



-H/.||Lm. St ''j jr u i^: .. , 

Wiin the leading consunmg lirm m tr« comiry 
McG ROW CONSULTING (800) 358^ 1 1 

GtNGISSFORMALWEAR 
. . r . „ , , 40 bcatons, we are the Leader m our irxJusiry 
Low infifal fees compiefe training & a dean sboie ervlrorv- 
ment CaT 1^eCO€21^7l25 Irtfo 



FRANCHISE OP PORTUNmES,/SER VICES 



FRA^JCHI&E YOUR BUSINESS 
CompleiB deveJopmeni IndixSng francNse sales servces- 
C^a^tal avail fior qyaUM oo. CaH the tranchi^ e^ts 
FBANa« CABTAL 800.796.2856 or 8^743- lOOCm 



ARE YOU SITTING ON A GOLD MINE? 



IPraiiclilw IfTI I 



CALL 1««00«3T3-*344 

Aad &Qd mt liitmdima^ i^ the b«at wi^ 1» ^hih yfrni bmum. 
Tiik to ni firit. flecaqae ooMy ha t fr luchiud 
more tuMinEaei thap F f mcor g 
Tbe letdiT is frudiaic dcvekp^meAt uid eootulttig. Worldwidi. 



FURNITURE 



BUY DIRECT frof II Nt.nr Cnrol-fij 
vwld Shop and save in^w^"-- '• 
factu^ers lo choose Irom B 
RANY. PO Box 164a, Ml Airv u 




INVENTIONS 



INVENTORS* FREE ir^FOflMATION PACKAGE For deve*- 
opmeni arKl petertt assisunce m your pioduci idea, call 
Davteon 1-fl0O€77-6382 Provert Design Restgs 



LEGAL SERVICES 



I RADEMARK REQlSTRATlOr^ BY ATTORNEYS 
FIXED RATES - LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED 
1-«X>€7-TRADEMARK 

TRADEMARK SEARCHES $1S0 
AppUcat»on Preparaiion $3SD 
LocaJad near US Paient & TrademarK Ofllse 
Altorney Jay Horowitz (SOD) 304^366. 
www.&ederTBTkS' r us com 

REGISTERED PATBJT ATTORNEYS m Jackson Hote WY 
pftwwje quality patent & traden^rk services for incilviduals 
& Dompaniis nationwide via mail at aftordaftfe fixed tees, 
Ranagan & Flerjagan: 307-7^ 11 26^3x307*739- I t 30 tor 
Jree in*o, about ser^ces. 



IN JANUARY 



READ 

Young Franchisors & Franchisees 



ranchlsing 

Call 

1-800-424-6746 

for information 
on advertising in these 
Special Franchise 
Guides 

NationsBiisiness 

\hx')>maU ihi^ntt'^^ /L/:vmt 




i^i.ii: Yuiii' 

:jl.|:]iil03o 

111 A 
iJifi';Ji';Jill; 




Featuix* your bu^sinass. pmductj^ 
oiJfKiilunitk^— in the Nation's 

Call Mai'la Si?her for information atM>ut 
Nation s Busint^s tlemo^nphics and 
advertising ratei>. 

1-80D-424-674B I 

NationsBusiness 



m 



LEGAL SERVICES 



DONT B£ SUED Br YOUR EMPLOYEE New program 
STOPS empHoyee iaijvsuiTs, Upheld by US Supreme Coal, 
Free irrfo 334-€6(>2Ci60 or '/w^mocJalprogramxcHT* 



MARKEHNG 



PLASTfC CARDS (Or ci-istomer loyatty, mambersmp, ds- 
cggrits - all types at competilive pnces Thick/Thln, 
embossed, Ma.g strip. Bar code. Laser pnniadle, snwt 
cards Ca[(^ax for samplas and id^ CARDff^ORM SEB- 
VICES m0^4'^m - Fax 63t>e31-0576. 

REGISTERED PATENT AHORNEVS in Jackson Hole. WY 
provide quaWly p^t S frademarV services for individuals 
&. companies nationwde vm rriaii at affordatJle fmd fees, 
Flanagan & Fsanagan: 307-739^1 T28/Fa.)£'307-739-1 130 lor 
free Jrito, about safVfcces„ 



PRINTING SERVICES 



Ff«EE CATALOG Ol Business Prmung, lab&h checks, 
computer fofms, etc. 100% Gijarameed. Progressive PrinS- 
mg Co, , Dept HB. Box 700039 San Ammio, TX 

SAVE ON YOUR BROCHURE FHIhlTlhiG COSTSf 
Graphic aemc^ available. Call 'ReRints BnocNjm 
Prtnung 913^1^3383 Faj< 9ia€81-8a58. 
E-rnali.repriniss@aol.com 



PUBLICATION SERVICES 



NEED MOFIE PIZAZZ IN YOUR PLTBUCATiaSI. mc»B 
twe content^ Visible ink Consultirig will malyiB your maga- 
zines, newspapers. & oofporata oofnmun«caiions mS show 
you how 10 ffrprove Siem - without addirig personnel or feech- 
notogy. E-maiJ-UaytortKOgninet or call 850-231 -0961 . 



TELECOMMUNICATIONS 



FREE PROEXiCT FWiKED CATALOG! 
Bigoisi saSedion c«3kilar & PCS phones 5 accessories 
LOWEST miCES GUARAHTOT. 
388-363-7999 wvwv evefyirungwiretess oom 



TRAVEL SERVICES 



COMPANlEBSAVEBlGONTFtAViL Gain C0f« 0^ your 
cxjfpofare traveJ ejtperaes Sar^/e ttg nnon^ each mtt* by 
becoming your trav^ agem Cail us fof" tfte deiatfe. 
TRWELER3 CHOICE ASSOCIATES 800^M6<]096, 




WATCHES 



OUR CUSTOM 
LOGO WATCHES 
AR£ MORI THAN 

JUST ANOTHER 
PRETTY FACE. 



Your color !ogo on our f^oman Classic octa- 
gonal "Designer Watch' Precision movements 
and hands, eoldtone case, stone crown and 
genuine leatner band. Sampler price $15.00 
[a $3L50 value). Send usjour color logo and 
$15.00 per watch, (Sates Ta^ - CA only}; Umit 
five (5) at sampler price. Order now! 

Orett American Image* 

819 Cowan RMd, D^p; NB 
Surlingame. CA 94010 X204 USA 



1-800-717-1339 



Business Opportunities 



Mailbox 
Rentals ! 



Srsrf yoi/f own Prhfar0 Posw > • 

or ttoosi prQtita and mc ji-'Ubi; 
toot tnftic in jtn en fating busfms^f 

Eqaipmem sales oniy! 




I-SOO-SAISBURY 
www.salsbury.wm 



BALSBURY 



Lot Aft^t0* . 



Earn The Living 
YouVe Dreamed Of..- 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



Live in or idl an Lii^l^'^ ^v^^ hf>itic vt\th dr&igfi 
fi^iiturct nat round che^hL-rr at mlce^ thi^ prki-. 
Madrli m l<i*% a» S9.10 per tquarc focit. 



Earn u|) tu %S,m} ta SI 5,000 |itr btme.,, 

• Quality 

• Coiiientporafy / Ttiditicinft] Hf3ti%s 

• Keep Prcsetil Ernployntcni 

All you netd lo get smtcd i£ « S7,50O bouse 
deposit (or yoMtuwn bu^iii^is arprivite us^. 

New - ^^Bc Voyr Owo Builder^ proerim em 
five you iDd yf»ur clientt up ici £5% of the 
home coittiruetloin cott. 

For a FREK I' ull Color Brochure: 

Call Mr. NitioDi at t-S0O-579^IO79 (24 hra) 

Fax (770) 720-7605 of write: 

205 tigki Ncii Drive, < inlon. GA 301 14 

h ttp w w L'ag] t'sncs ihom w ct i m 



Circle No n (HI Reaitef Service Cart 
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Making It 



Grofimng busimsses share thmr experieiices in amthig 
mid nrnticding imv prodifds and services. 



Milking A Golden Opportunity 



ByMobeHKkmr 

The telephone call from a Vermont 
chef was isiraight forward: "I need 
some goat che^e." It was a call that 
''changed our lives,'' says Robert A. 
Reese as he and Allison R. Hooper show a 
visitor through their 15,000-square-foot 
Vermont Butter and Cheese Co. head- 
quarterB in Websterville, Vt 

The call came to Reese in 
1984 when he was director of 
development for the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture^ re- 
sponsible for helping local 
farmers market their special- 
ties. **A European-trained chef 
in Stowe needed fresh goat- 
milk cheese for a special din- 
ner," says Reeiie. *He called me 
out of desperation .'' 

Luckily, Reese knew just 
whom to call. 

Hooper, a co-worker at the 
Agriculture Department, had 
moved to Vermont to recapture 
"^the simplicity and purity of 
cheese- making*' that she had 
experienced the summer she 
worked on a small oti^ame farm 
in France as part of her studies 
at Connecticut College. She also 
had a part-time job managing a 
privat£j herd of fio goats. 

Hooper made a small batch 
of the cheese, called chevre* 
and the Vermont chef raved: 
"The best Fve ever had " His 
customers raved too. Everyone 
wanted more. 

Hooper and Reese smelled an 
opportunity. ''Both of us had 
long dneanit of working for our* 
selves/ says Reese. A few 
months later, Reese— to his wife's horn)r— 
quit his secure government job. With an 
initial investment of $2,000, he and Hooper 
formed the Vermont Butter and Cheese Co. 

Robert Kiener in a fm4aim vmbsr in 



They never looked back. The company 
has grown 25 to 30 percent a year, with an- 
nual sales rising from just $16,000 in 1985 
to an expetled ^^.2 million this year. Reese, 
executive vice president, and Hooper, presi- 
dent, have carved out a niche in the spe* 
cialty-food market, selling 34 varieties of 
che^es to re?^t<iumnt,s. hotels, and gouiTnet 




Having '1he right fmxltwt at Ihe right ti}m'\mf/!^AItii^m II 
iwi}}f '(l tu nt her and }Mitiiier Halfert A. Reem' inin big ehem; 



and specialty-food stores nationwide. 

Their customers include notable restau- 
rants such as New York Citys Tavern on 
the Green and Le Cirque, and their 
cheeses have won numerous national 
awards. In 1996, Hooper and Reese were 
named Vermont's Small Business Peraons 



of the Year by the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The main secret of their success? "Tim- 
ing,'' they reply together. "I'd love to say 
we planned it all^ but we were very lucky," 
sa>^ Hooper. "We had the right product at 
the right time," In the mid4&80s, travel- 
savvy consumers were clamoring for 
gourmet cheeses* especially the types that 
many of them had dlTOvei'ed while travel- 
ing in Europe, Also, goat cheese was be- 
coming known as a healthful, tasty, and 
versatile alternative to cow^s-niilk cheeses. 

Hooper and Reese put in 80-houj' weeks 
manufacturing and distributing their 
cheeses. Twice a week Hooper 
would jump in a battered old 
pickup and crisscross Ver- 
mont, picking up about 50 gal- 
lons of goat s milk from small 
'liobby" herds. 

lieese plied a 250-nnle route 
on the back nmds of Vermont, 
Helling their goat cheese, some 
cow's-milk cheeses, cultured 
butter (a specialty butter with 
higher butterfat content than 
standard U,S. butter v, and 
creme fraiche (a French -style 
thickened cream, somewhat 
like muv cream) to shops and 
ru.^Um rants. 

"Everyone loved our 
choeses^ says Reese. ''But we 
kni^w that to succeed we had 
lu find a way to expand the 
business without losing our 
quality" 

In 1986, when the Bread 
and Circus chain of heaIth*food 
stf>n?s ui^ently called for a re- 
supply of goat cheese one 
weekend. Reese says, knew I 
couldn't continue driving three 
hours to Boston to service this 
client. 1 asked them: 'Who do 
you want to buy our cheeses 

from?' They named a regional 

specialty-foods distributor, and 
we enlisted their help " 

Over the years, Hooper and Reese have 
continued the practice of signing up re- 
gional distributors recommended by their 
dients, thereby relieving a lot of distribu- 
tion headaches and leaving the partners 
free to concentrate on developing new 



a ifi the 



business— and new specialt^r cheeses. 

Yet it hasn't all been as smooth as butten 
In 1987, after they boiTowed $90,000 to 
move to larger pi^*mises, an equipment fail- 
ure nearly cost them their business. The 
bank refused to increase their loan, and 
they had to make a private stock offering, 
which was completed successfully just one 
week l)efoix^ the 1987 stock-market crash. 
The stock offering and an SBA-guaranteed 



loan helped them avert tragedy. (The stock 
has since more than quadrupled in value J 

The battered old pickup is long gone. 
Tbday the firm, which has 17 employees, 
buys nearly 300,0(X) gallons of goat's milk 
from 31 family farms and produces over 
half a million pounds of cheese each year 

Eager to reach an even wider market, 
Hooper has spearheaded a marketing plan 
involving 19 other cheese-makers, who re- 



cently formed the Vermont Cheese Council 
to highlight the diversity of Vemionfs spc^ 
cialty cheeses. Likening the eflbrt to Cali- 
fornia s Napa Valley Vintners Association, 
Hooper says, "Cheese can do for Vermont 
what wine has done for the Napa Valley. 

Anyone who doubts her should remem- 
l>er that when she and Reese started their 
now-multimillion^oUar company she was 
manning a herd of goats. ■ 



A Hands-On Approach 



By Carfa Gwdman 

Building anns, legs, and braces fmm 
Space Age matenals to help people 
with disabilities or injuries has 
earned two Auburn. Calif., entre* 
preneurs warm hugs and strong hand- 
shakes from grateful clients. And person- 
alized service has helped make their firm 
one of nailhern California's largei^t inde- 
pendent manufactui^rs of pms- 
thetic and oithotic devices. 

^'Everything we do here is 
custom and hands-on," says 
Arnold Lund, 5L a certified 
prosthetist and praident <}f Ad- 
vanced Bio*Mechanics. He 
founded the firm in 1984 and 
hired Edv^in R, Arnold, his first 
employee, as a part-time book- 
keeper. Two years later, Arnold, 
4L became his partner and the 
firm's vice president. 

Advanced Bio-Mechanics has 
grown to 36 employees and 11 
offices in 13 counties* generat- 
ing $3 million in sales annually 
The firm's recent expansion- 
half of its offices have been 
opened within the past three 
years— is helping Lund and 
Arnold compete for large con- 
tracts with health-maintenance 
OTigamzations. 

Tlie firm is succeeding ''be- 
cause we focus on what we do 
best,*" says Lund, who sold a 
pro8^eti(i practice in Spokane, 
Wash,, to move to Auburn for 
drier weather. ^'Ed takes care of 
the business operations^ I con- 
centrate on our patients." " 

Each vear about 3,500 peo- 
ple, 300 n^quiring pi osthese.s, are treated 
by Advanced Bio-Mechanics employees. 
Certified orthotists design and fit custom- 
made braces; certified prosthetists design 
and fit artificial limbs. Each office has ex- 



amination rooms, a training room, and a 
self-contained laboratoi7 filled with work 
tables and tools for m^iking the de\ices. 

Patients are fitted for everything ft*om 
$50 over-the-counter wrist splints to 
$15,000 artificial limbs. Skilled technicians 
build the appliances using aluminum, tita- 
nium, graphite, and other materials to 




With custom work ami ^H^}^*nifilixfd mrwc. the Jinn run bij imiaem 
gnmih in tlw field of nmuiffudimng pnmtlieiic md orUidk demce.% 



Carta Goodman m a fmAmm writer m 
Sammwntix Calif 



make them strong, light, and fiinctional. 

*'Our laboratories are like prototype 
shops^ Lund explains. 'That's why our cus- 
tom devices are so expejosive. You can't turn 
out 50 si5!e-mediums. Each is made to fit.** 

Patients walk, bend, and reach with their 
new limbs in the firm's training rooms, 
which are eqmpped with j^mllel handrails. 



Lund and his staff conduct oiie-on-cmc re- 
habilitation sessions with a helping hand 
and an encouraging "Yes, you can." 

"When people lose a limb and are close 
to despair, you can make a difference," 
says Lund, son of a Cincinnati prosthetist 
''If you can open that dtwr orpjssiljiUties 
and give ptn^ple a glimmer of hope, tlieyll 
take off pretty much on their own." 

One patient now faring well on her own 
is Luda Levashova, a Russian woman fiiom 
Obninsk, near Moscow, who lost both legs 
in a train accident in 1997. She was flown 
to the United States by a good Samaiitan 
for mt^diail can^ 
T jmd built Levashova's new 
\top each is a supple 
pijJ v propylene cup that slips 
over the bottom of the remai n- 
ing portion of the leg, forming a 
vacuum to hold the pmsthetic 
snug to the \eg. Levashova*s 
new legs, donated by Lund, cost 
about $10,000 and together 
weigh about 10 pounds. 

Jackie Dugan, a 34-year-old 
r(.'ceptionist in a Sacramento, 
t 'ulif., law firm, sat in a wheel- 
chair for five months alter los- 
ing part of her ri^H \Bg in a car 
accident this year. She now 
wears a below-the-knee pmsthe- 
sis with a suction cup similar tt> 
those worn by Levashova, The 
stafi" at Advanced Bio- Mechan- 
ics *'gave me hope and helped 
me through my trauma/ 
Dugan says, Tm very gratefiil." 

Lund and Arnold remain 
committed to personalized care 
and their firm's independence, 
even though large companies 
are buying up small prosthetic 
and oithotic firms and are mar- 
keting standardized services to 
large numbers of patients. 
**As lai-ger companies contni! 
more and moi*e of the patient population, 
weVe had to expand,*" says Arnold. *^^e've 
developed our own network of branches to 
cover a cohesive ge<jgraphic area and tied 
it together with a centralized computer 
system. The more we can run Advanced 
Bio-Mechanics like a larger business, the 
more it allows us to stay independent/* le 
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Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 




CDROM 

$99,00 

plus S6 s/li 




Windows) 

$69,00 



The difference between a fnoney- 
making idea and making money. 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is the end result of a 
great idea folSowed through v^lth 
painstaking research, careful thought, 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
Up simplifies this process by guiding 
you through the four most Important 
steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a tjusiness, and kxating 
capiiaJ. It provides tools for you to present 
your frndings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding, 

Lxtensive libran of leg;d forms 
and burliness letters. 

Smart Attorney 

Improve^ your bottom line by reducing 
costly legal fees, WitJi Smart Attorney, 
you can jx^rform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,5CX) fomis and 
letters. Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collec^on of legal 
documents ever assemblcHi, This 
software is specihcally designed to cut 
overhead by perfontung basic legal tasks— you 
tan start saving money today! 




{^ampHltT disk 

$99,(K) 

plus $6 s/h 
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Computer dbk 
(3-1/2 Windows) 

$39,00 

pins S6 s/b 



The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The foundation of ever\^ successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan— 
and we've made it fast, easy^ and fool- 
prcKif. Jiist fcJilow the simple steps to 
build a plan that wiil impress even the 
most critical lianker or investtjr. 
( ximplete with professional-looking 
charts ajid graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the irKlustr>\ 
rhis software includes its own w^ird processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
pians. 



Work smarter, not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most complete 
1 i bra r\' o f profess ion ally prcpa rc^! 
business forms ever assembled. With 
more than 2,5(X) powerfiil forms for 
almost every business need, Smart 
Torms 97 is tlie quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and reduce legal 
costs. Ideal for small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image. Plus, 
registered users can update their software for 
one year FREE via tfie Smart Online Web site- 




Vlde<> 1X11101015 
time 25 minulfs- 

\m\ iititliiKiiSM-'ttt; 
and btiiok. 

$99,95 

plus $6.50 s/h 



Follow a proven systematic 
hiring process. 

Hiring the Best 

This ste[^>by-step program tackles the 
ins-and-outs of finding and hiring 
employees, learn htjw to Ix' proactive 
in the process, view resumes and ask 
questions that get results. Tips that can 
be used immediately Include: Filling 
out a "Must-Have" worksheet for each 
job of>ening, reference checking and 
the importance of listening durhm the 
interview. 



Publish your own manual 
and protect your company; 



P'Pg Employee Manual Mak^ 



Stop pri>blenvs lK'ft>re they cjccur by 
creating a company- specif it manual 
t ha t deta i I s y o u r po I i c ies, proced u res, 
and IxMiefits. With over 140 ready-to- 
custom ize documents to chtjose from, 
you'll not only satisfy legal ret|ulrements 
when you give each empkiyee a manual, 
you'll have f'^etter infcirmed (and haf)pier) 
employees and managers... and that 
means a smtK>th-running business. 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
more empioyees. 




< Windows 3-1/2, MAC) 
and 4{M>piige fefcrciice 
guide. 

$89.(KJ 

plus S7.9S l/h 



CALL TOLL-fREE 1-800'638-6582 OB USETHjE COUPON ON THE LASl PAGli 
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^Busine^ 

f PlanPrp_^ 

c:D (Windows 95, N1 , 3 J) 

$99.95 

plus %7.50 s/lt 



Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PLAN PRO 3.0 

1998 '' Win 100" winner from 
Windows Magazine! An eas) 4o-use 
business plan package featuring audio 
itelp on finandals, 20 sample plans, 
complete database of venture 
capitalists, customizable business 
chaits and professional-lcxikiog full 
color printouts. 

Rated the #1 business planning 
software by Witukms MiiS^t^im, Home 
Ofpce Compulm^, IXJ Mammne and 
more. 



locjsc-fealf 
S-ring binder 

$189.00 

pins SS s/h 





Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 OSHA GUIDE 

T\m comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full text of 29 
CFR Part 1910, Subparts A 
through Z, plus Part 1903 
Inspections and Tart T904 
Recordkeeping. It's printed in 20 
percent larger ty^Je than the C^FR, 
and it's tab-divided and indexed 
for quick reference. 
Thh guide works hand-in-hand 
mxh the OSH A Compliance 
Manual. 




roniputL'r dhk (Wlntlovvsi 
:U k Windows 95L 
c:D6r3.5" disks 

$99.95 

plus $7M %/h 



Create a complete marketing 
plan in sL\ easy stepsl 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and forecast sales. Then 
track your expejises, compare 
forecasts against actuals, and 
measure your efforts. Includes 
software/ user guide, markehng 
manual and a sample plan. 




292 pages, 
loose- leaf ; 
3- ring binder 

$139.00 

plus Sft s/h 



Essential checklists for OSHA, 
EPA & other ke> agencies — 

COMPLIANCE AIDITS 

Saves time and money by 
providing a ''snapshot" of facility 
compliance through an easy-to- 
use audit program! It provides 
guidance on how to do a walk- 
around audit of your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
requirements; and providers 
information on OSH A and IlPA, 
including how they do inspections 
and schedule penaJtles. 



PrimeL//r 
itiiidr to 
Persona! Success 



If you're over 40 years old, 
here's tlie reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



> 12.95 

plus SX'fO s/K 



1 his LM>werful to()l is your personal 
^uide for evaluating the seven key areas 
of your life: heallh, finances, career. ^ 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituai!t\'. Give this special resource 
material just a few jiiinutes a day, and you'll be 
able to develop the objectives, priorities, and plans 
that will impact and improve your life! 



coff Aim mrm^i no co$t—infonmnUm on 

?\mtlR f/J** mmrkabk PrlmelJfe baufits ptickage: 

:> ^([fl YUUi* discount md Mih that can saw you 

\ ORD^^ }tundn*d5 or ewfJ thousands ofdolhm. 




c:oniputer disk 
(Windows 3-1/2, MAC) 
jrid 1 26^page reference 

$89.00 

plus S7.9S s/h 



Create a safe and healthy 
workplace,., Quickly and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

S.4FET\TLAN 

Bumm 

Here's everything you need to 
create a complete safety and 
liealth management plan. Select 
your indust^\^ state, and work 
prachces and SafetyPlan Builder 
will custom assemble your safety plan 
manual for you in minutes. 



CALLTOLL-FltEE l"8fl0"638''6582 OR LSt 1 HE COUTON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Nation'sBusiness 



Customer Service and Management Skills 




Video. VHS onlv. 
Running time 4ff minutes. 
fncJudc^i companion 

and work^Kiok. 

S99.95 

plus 56 s/h 




Vidt*!*. VHS tmh\ 
Running time 41 minutir^, 
Ini htdes Lompanlon 
aiiditM.a!iM?tt*! and Supervisor's 
Handt>iH)k. 

$99.95 

plus S6 %/h 



Profitable 

Cusfome! 

Service icustomer 
Service 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE ?OmK 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customen often buy because 
uf tile qualit>^ of thi? service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product. Show cnipJoyees 
how to deliver the service 
that creates satisfied 
aistoiTiers and turns around 
disgiuntled customers. Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and conipetence. Put your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence. 



Proven techniques 
far getting results 
througli others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

l.eadership is the ultimate 
chalienge for any 
sujxrrvisor. . .and often the 
key to an effective 
orga niza tion . l^adenh i p 
requ i res ski 1 L tough ness, 
and sensitivity. „and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain aU three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
conflict resoluti{jn to becorTie an 
outstanding supervisor. 

Companies witfi great 
customer service 
survive and thrive. 



Viden ninning time 

miniLtr«,. 
tnLludcs ofini>anion 
audioc4%^wtte and 
H'orkbo*>k. 

$99.95 

plus $6 %/h 



THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Lcam how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back lu buy your product or 
service again and again! This is nuist viewing 
for tvcryime in your organizaiioti Ix^cause 
fjusiness success— short* and long-term— wiU 
t>e customer ser\1ce-d riven. [>on't miss these 
valuable tips and techniOLies that help ycni 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into sc^aents and designcxi to lie used 
individually or with groups. 



A powerfiil customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your ciistomers— and 
eiiiployees — liappy. You can 
turn ever>^ customer into a 
lifelong client wath this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, sales|K.'c>ple, 
telemarketers office staff- 
eve ryone who deals with ajstomers 
In person or by phone, Segmented 
Into easy viewing sections. 




SO 

WKTS 
TO 
KEEP 

YOUl 



Vidi-t>, VHS imly. Running 
timt' minuter. IncUidc^ 
com p;in 1 1 m and kica^^et te 
und worktKHjk. 

$99.95 

plus S6 %/h 




Video runnlttg time 
48 mitndes. Include!^ 
i:om(i;snion audi«> 
cassette and worktxKik. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 




Create a cooperative, highly produc- 
tive team env ironment. 

Effective Teamwork 

ream work is what makes businesses 
successful. Ideas and decisions are 
generated within teams and not from the 
top down as in tlie past. The Effective 
Teamwork vidc^) training [program will 
show you: 

« What teams are all about and why they 
are important to your organization 

• How to write a team constitution 

• How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

m How to run a team meetitig 
Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative* creative and 
highly productive team environment. 



Become a first-rate 
supenisor. 



IHE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 
SUCCESS 



4H ninmU's. Includes 
corn^Hiniini mulU** 
casM^tte and workbwifk. 

$99.95 

plu.^ S6 $/ti 



ftere's everytliing you 
rt i^d t(^ imjHove your 
" Scrship ability".,. make 
timely, effct i \ v >. ui unions., .manage change 
and time prr>ductively.,.commtmicate 
effectively so ycju can praise, criticize, and 
dea I with con f I i ct . . . bu i id an e f f ec t i ve wo r k 
team... train fx^ople who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! Tliis is a career- 
huildlng program. 



niiFRd 1-800-638-6582 

OR t\l Mil. < OL l'ON 0\ [III. L VVI PA(,r 



Finance, Minagementt, and Admritsinc 



YOUR I 
CHSH 
=LOUI 



Computer tlisk {UOS 5- 1 /4, 
3-1/2^ WINIXIWS 3 and 

$139.(X) 

plus S6 Vli 



lucreiLse jour profits and 
cash Qo^: 

IPYOIIRCASH 
FLOW 

Enirepreneur version 

How much casfi will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? U you've never had the 
iinie or the tools to project ca^ih 
flow, here's the prtKlucl for you. 
Just answer the questions on 
your screen aliout sales and 
cx{.>cnses and out jxips a 
complete financial plan in 
spreadsheet foniial. . . wl thuut 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spi)t trends, run "what if" 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 




Employee 



Com piitcr d i !ik ( W 1 N I K > WS 
3-1/2) with over 4«XJ writ jug 
samples, 

$99.95 



Better employee evaluations... 
delivered in hall llie time, 

EMPLOIIEE APPRAISER 

Avoitl common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal difficult)'. . .and ruffle 
employee feathers. Developed by 
lalxjr law experts, this computer 
based i^rogram cliecks y<*ur 
documents for inappropriate 
language and not only offers advice 
on how to correct It, fiut gi%'es you 
access to hundreds of priifevsii malty 
written plira^^^s and paragraphs that 
can Iw [Personalized for your needs. 
You and your su[Xfrvisors will cut 
review writiiig time in half! 



PRO J E C T 

faCKStarf 




?lm hi^ and small projects in 
50 minutes! 

Project KickStart (tm) 

The fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost any project. Whether you're 
launcliing a new prtxluct, starting a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Web site, or pn>ducing a 
company newsletter, rroject 
KickStart will help you devise a 
strategy to get the results you want. 
I his easy-to-use program helps even 
the no\1ce user develop a clear 
overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 



Windows 

$99.95 




AijilTisixG 



c:d-ROM 
$39.95 

pltu $4.50 %fh 



Create marketinf; strategies 
aiul advertising tJiat gets 
results. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
AD\^R11SING 

tie your owtt ad agenc)'! This 
program makes it easy for you to 
create vour own advertising. With 
Dtj-h-Yourself Advertising, you1l 
walk thnnigh step by step 
exercises to develop marketing 
plans, create effective strategit^ 
and prtxiuce ads thai will get 
results. 




$39,95 




$39.95 



lead your staff to peak 
pertbniiimce. 

Managing People 

Master the art of managing 
pcxTjple and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to Increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coacii effectively and manage 
difficult people. Includes mo 
hours of %ideo and commentary 
with lots of interactive exercises, 
lliis program provides all the 
tools vou nec^ to manage people 
skillfully. 



Includes 600 read) -to-select 
inteniew questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

FiftH:rtive hiring requires more 
than relying on a ^'gut feeling." 
lb consistently hire tfip jxHiple, 
you neeii to use effective, fjroven 
techniques. Ix^arn the techniques 
you cun use to ensure that you 
hire the righl people without 
wasting any time. I hls [inigram 
covers the classified ads to the 
interviews, the facKhecking to 
the salar>' negotiations and can 
improve your skills in any area of 
the overall hiring pr(x\*ss. 



ayUL TOlX-iftEE I'SOO'CSS^GSSZ ok use the coupon on THE LAST PAGE 



Nation'sBusiness 



ClSTO.MER SfRMCE \ND FINANCE 



Exceptional 
CusJtamer 
Service 



Service 



Quick service doesn't 
have to mean poor 
senice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 



Kour videos. VHS onHy, 
Running time 212 
minutes, tndudes 
40^page workbcmk. 

$299.95 

plus %e %/h 




Video running tlm£ 
3 hours 5iS minut(!$. 
Includes four videos 
and Cfimpaniem work* 
book. 

$199.95 

plus $6 $/h 



for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
Oistomers. This video series 
mil help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurabJe and profitable; 
youll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer lovaltj; 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
l\ick for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships. Learn how to ferret out 
customer Ukes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service. . .and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and compialnts to build business. 



mm 



Gel off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video running time 
1 hour il minutes. 
Inciude^ two videos and 
companion workbook. 

$149.95 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
you'll learn how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper, and give 
it tbe visual impact that gets 
attention. Youll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the ' 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful, weN-written proposals! 




Hour- volume video set* VHS 
only. Running time 3 hour&j 
SB minutes. Includes Al-pagv 
workbook. 

SI 99.95 

pins S6 i/h 



See diing^ from die 
customers point of view 
and Increase sates. 

HOW BU\TRS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't be able 
to resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off, what makes her say YES! These 
powerful tapes will boost your 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, Bnance, 
and budgeting. . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCiAL 
PROFESSIONAI^ 




Make more confident and 
welMnformed decisions 
in money matters. Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn every 
basic nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
costs; tests for liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 



Three videos. VHS only. Runninj^ time 
231 minutes. Includes 4^page worktKKik. 

$249.95 




V id til rtmnlng time 
i hoim 58 minuies. 
Int ludt'S four videos and 
companion workbook. 

$249.95 



Everj'tiiing you need to 
build budgeting l(now-howI 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

I he budget process doesn't 
have to be t>ack-breaking work. 
I. earn how to build va^id 
.issumptitins upon which to 
base your financial decisions. 
Gain a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build flexif>ility 
into your budget so you can react quiclcly 
to changing financial forces. A well- 
prepared budget is a vital management 
tool. 



CAUL TOLL-FREE 1-800-638-6582 



OR VSf I HE rot PON ON THE LAST PAGE 



OROI K NdW! t:ALL TOLL 



FREE 1-800-638-6582 




308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
;md prolits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 



BUSINESS 
Lett^Wopks 



No matter what yoyr 
lousiness IS or wliom 
you're try i 11)^ to 
convince, you'll find 
thf pa fat letter for 
virtually cvcr\' selling situation. Call up 
custoniizal)le'lettt*rs that CQ%^er ever>^ aspect 
of selling! creating repeat business, 
oiTt^ning diKirs, dealing with customers, 
restxjnding to objections, collecting 
jnoney. 

Cotniniter disk U>DS S-1/4. .11/2, Windows 3* 
1/2, MAD and 372*pa«e Unik (Mm kttenj 

$79,95 

plus S6 s/h 



400 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business* 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

^^^H If you' ve e\'er liad to 
afjoiogize for an 
cmpIoyc^*'s rudeness, make an inquirv' to a 
venture capital finn, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday sltuatltins, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal communications.., every ptjssible 
business situation. 

Compute?? disk ilXlS S-1/4. 3-t/2, Windows 
3-1/i, MAC) and 470-|>age book (400 tetters} 

$79.95 

plus J6 */h *F{/mh'ftv UmtWarks 



PBffiOniAL 
LetterWorki* 




400 ciislomizable 
letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

Be prepared for every 
imaginable sKmtioii, 
ranging from t()uchy, failings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "iiiis-is»the-way-it's- 
going-to-lx*" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a 5>Tnpath)^ note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dis[>ute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you, " or appreciate you.*' 

Computer disk (DOS S-1/4. i 1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 47fJ*j>agc l>ook (400 liMtcrs) 

$79,95 

pi UK S6 s/h 



Nation'sBUSlneSS order Form 

St-nd to: Marketing l>tiJl„ 1015 H St., N.W., Wastiingtcjn, IhL. 2fKJ62-2iXKJ 
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PHIt 1^ 


< mi 


10T\l 

vmtv. 


iri vr . . % ,., ^\]x;iwf; MANAtiKMLNT 






S9f>.(K) 


%6.m 






Smart BuHlnt'fi^^ 1^1 an 










Smart Altiirney 




$6.00 






Smart Business Forms 


$39.(M) 


$6.0(1 






Hiring! the 




$6.50 






1 ni [ 1 1 ny ei^ M ;i n iia i Ma kc r 

J^Vllull»w'«. llfZ J MAC 


smm 


$7.95 






Bu^^inm Han I'rci AM 




$7..5() 






Marketing Vim 


$99,95 


$7.50 








SI 2.95 


S1.50 




HI WIT^I K^ VAI;F TV k f ilMPl tANf F 




PMOOMiA tiLikk' 


S189IMJ 


SB.OO 






Ciimplhtna* Aui\ii% 


Si:%9.fl0 


SB.tMJ 






S.i(iHvHan Builder 




$7.95 




ri 'iinvti 1 1 ; \t\N;Afa Ml N-l *iKll.lJi 




I he Ttiuvr ui < !i\(i inH"f St rvn c 










50 Ways to Keep Yotir C:u^tarni*rs 




$6.tK> 






How lo Supervise l¥cipk* 


SW.95 


$6.00 






EHcctivt? Tifamwork 


$99.95 


$6.fK) 






t ht' Bn'^h s nl Prnf|lai>if * ustomt-vf Serslci* 


$99.95 


$6.iK) 






I1if Slew SuiK'rvlMir; SkilK lur Sut.CfS*» 


$99.95 


%6m 




l lhJ AX ! v Vf .t Ml NTI AllVI Hi l^ilNG 




I ^1 Your < A\\\ lUiV\ (1 nUviuciaur vt^rMini^ 


SI i'J-iK) 








}ho\vi:\ KickStart <Wlntt()ivs^ 


S99.95 


$7.m? 






Ofj-lt^Ymiru'lf .^dvt'rtiJiiJiK a:n-Mt>M) 


s:i9.95 


$4-50 






l-inploviH' ApprjiiHT 


$99,95 


$6.(K> 






MuniiKiriK 1'i'npk'f<:i>-ROMt 


$.^9.95 


$4. .50 






Hifing lo[* IVrfcjfiiu^r^ H .I>-IU>Mi 


$.19.95 


$4.50 





ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-638-6582 
OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Ship To: 



Your Order Ls 100°/o Satisfaction Guaranteed ^^^^ 
or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 



Coin pa ny 



Citv . 



Stale 



.Zip. 



Telephone*^ 



(fk^itimi ftit Cmlii Cant umi Fuji Oidef^^ 



Mattiod of Paymenl 

J Check or money order enclosed payable to Nation's Husmess 
J Bill tny at'dit card: J VISA □ MasterCard □ AE 

i -Md # Exp, Dale 

Sig nature 





^ ' 1 

\.\KIE t)| Pit U 01 C 1 


f-Kli 1 
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<:LIST£)MI- R SKRVH I & FINANf:E 




How io tiivc l-xcepOfiniil ( :u5rr>mei Sirvici- 


52^19.95 


%h.m : 






Hiiw Buyvr* iJku lu ik' Suld 


$199.95 


$6.00 






IJevelopIng A CTustomer Helention Program 


$199.95 


$6.00 






Finance I'or Non financial Professionah 


$249.95 


M>m 






Him' Tci Write A Winning i^ropcisal 


$149 95 


$6.fKl 






ract k ai Hud Ret i n^ Sk j 1 1^ r Man age n 


$249.95 


$6.00 








Sak's [ flti'r\Vs>rU 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business l^^iler Works 


$79.95 


$6.00 






fVrsonal LettefWorks 


$79.95 


$6.fK) 




Onk^ Pv ou 1 s idL^ SLl r i JTAL 

C^n^^drt adc^^^^ C^^' Ci A» KS. KY, MU. MN. MS, m Nl. TX. SWB TAX 
IX*T prtKluil loi 

slOppiiig/tiandliiig ^'"^ 









Editorial 



Nation's Business December 



The 1997-98 Congress' Impact On Business 



The 105th CongTTess ended its two-year tenuiTe with a 
record of significant achievement— for the legislation 
it passed and for measures that it wisely rejected. 
Business welcomed enactment of laws that provide for 
a balanced fedei-al budget; overhaul of the Internal Rev- 
enue Servic^e: a six-year, $200 billion pmgiTim for high- 
way and other transportation impmvements; tax mlief; 
consolidation of more than 60 federal job-training pro- 
grams; deferred implementation of anti-growth environ- 
mental controls; continued normal trade relations with 
China; and funding of 
the U,S. contribution to 
the International Mone- 
taiy Fund. 

Ckher business-backed 
measures that were 
passed include those to 
make it easier for busi- 
nesses to seek assistance 
on job-safet>^ comphance 
without threat of govern- 
ment retribution; in- 
crease the nimiber of 
visas available to skilled 
foreign workers; set a 
three-year moratorium on 
state and Uycsl taxation of 
Internet commerce; close 
a loophole that enabled 
securities class-action 
suits at the state level; 
and advance the business 
goal of more privatization 
of government activities. 

The lawmakers who served in the 1997-98 sessions of 
Congress also served the national interest in blocking 
several initiatives: a major tax increase masquerading 
as an anti-smoking initiative; federal health-care man- 
dates on business; an increase in the minimum wage; 
and an effort to begin implementing a global climate- 
control treaty that business opposes and the Senate 
has not yet considered. 

In addition to measures that rightly were passed— 
and those that rightly were defeated — another impor- 
tant aspect of the 105th Congress is legislation that 
should have been passed but was not. 

Such matters include major changes in bankruptcy 
laws; more-extensive tax cuts; fast-track negotiating au- 




Congressjonal passage of a $M} bilUott pwgtmn fm' tmnjiip(}Hatm inh 



thority for the administration on tirade agiwments; en- 
titlement reforms; and a requii'ement that Congress as- 
seas the impact of its proposed actions on small busi- 
ness before issumg mandates aliecting that key sector 
of the economy 

On balance, howeven the lD5th Congress compiled a 
sound recoM, and the partisan allegations that it was a 
"do-nothing'' body are groundless. Those making that 
accusation fail to recognize that the sheer volume of 
new laws enacted is not the only measure of the accom- 
plishments of a legisla- 
tive body. 

Rejection of massive 
tax increases and heav- 
ier government regula- 
tion of the economy is 
not a do*nothing ap- 
proach but a very sub- 
stixntial contribution to 
the public interest. 

For example^ many 
critics of this Congress 
are r efemng to the re- 
jection of health-care 
legislation as a 'Tailure" 
to deal with a matter of 
great public concern. 

The congressional ma- 
jority fortunately recog- 
nized, however, that 
the.se so-called reform 
measures would have 
driven up premium 
(mis, priani many em- 
ployers out of the mai'ket for employee health insuj^ance^ 
and resulted in leas, not better, coverage. FVeventing 
such an outcome can scarcely be considered a failure. 

In choosing this Congress in 1996, votei^ reaffirmed 
their historic decision two years earlier to give control 
of the national legislature to Republicans pledged to 
shrinking the rale of government. In keeping with this 
mandate, the 104th Congi'ess began curbing the power 
and intrusiveness of Washington, 
The 105th Congress continued that process. 
Far from being a do-nothing body, it carried out the 
assignment it received from voters to continue pursu- 
ing the goals of the political revolution of 1994. 
That was no small accomplishment, li 



Be prepared 
for 2000. 



Or all 
your hard work 

could 
come to 00. 



Will your castoiners. di^tribulori* and supplii^rs wanl U) kf fy thnn^ biisinpi^ wilh a *'ompany 
thwl hni \i^ar 2(MK» reuih't It's noi ju^l a iMimpult^r ksyt*. one of the mmi pn-sjiing busiiiiojss issues 
hdn^ funipiinii's tc.cia). Irn luding ydur^^. I'or a HiortJiigh overvim*' and guidanre on lion to formulate 
>otir aclioii plan, thr SfU, U.S. Chamher of fVinimmu- and IBM t ati ImlpAlsil WWW.lba.gov/lSI and 
www.ibm.ciim/businesscen(er/vr2000. ur rail ilir SBA's* lolbfrrt- Fax-Bai k serving ai 1877 78S'25S5. 
Wtlbin minuH^s >"oul] re<xuve a fiix Uir^*tt^d to your sprrifii^ mt^ih, !\ow is tbe time to at-l. 



Soktions for a RmalJ planet" 




TM« iiinnori nivHri h^ ■ Susifieiis Admiiii^tfalmfi To icr>vily dw not conilltutB an expresi (Jt jmplwd sndotseniMl q\ m CQSpodsoft; ■ 

oo^nions omducis - HA pfijmafna aie Ml^nded n m puhlic on a nondlS4:riiiiinatory basis SBA Author-iilloti Ho. 96711^40 IBW ar,-! 
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From the start, Citationjet operators went wild over the aircraft thai gave them 
jet performance at turboprop prices. It was so easy to flV; it was certified for single- 
piiot operation- 

Now, we Ye introducing the successor to this perennial best-seller - the CJL At its 
heart is a new flight deck filled with Collins Pro line 21 avionics. It's a breakthrough 
combination of sophistication and total simplicity, A completely integrated system 
featuring 8 x 10 -inch liquid crystal pilot displays. A suite that is more comprehensive, 
yet lighter, than traditional avionics. WeVe also boosted the aircraft's capabilit)^, 
increasing its gross weight so you can carry more over greater distances. 

If you liked the original Citationjet, you're liable to find yourself raving about the 
new CJL To find out, contact Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, Sales and Marketing, 
at 1-800-4-CESSNA 
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WHArS HOT 

Endarsements Poy Off 

eiinriidates 
bicked by the 
11.8. Chamter 
won in 85 
[x^ix^ent of the 
^ il rat-e^^ in 
which the Ch^unlier- had entioi'sed a con- 
tender: Vhv a conii)lete list of Chambei*- 
endorsed candidates who ™n election 
to the lOfidi Congt^ess, see Rages 6A 
iind 7A. 

Future Wotfc Force 




IJ,S. ('lumiter 
Bt^sident and 
CKO Thomas 
.1 Donohue and 
retiii^d Anny 
Cren. C'olin 
FaweU mv ui^- 
ing Chambei* meinbei>5 tind all business 
people to mentor a young pemjn on 
Feb. 2, which h'as txeen desij^natefl as 
Natiomil Gnmndhug JoL) Shadow Day 
Details, Page 5A, 

Impertiint Business Vole 

T\iiTi to F*age 
4A to see how 
your senatf)i's 
voted on legisla- 
tion to increaii^e 
the federal min- 
imum wage by 
$1 in two stefB to $(iJ5 an hour. The 
measuit? wus ddeated. 

Chomber Benefits 

Thv I I.S. ( lKimberoffSBi-s its 

'^TS^ ^ fits, .senice^^, iind pitxlud 
discounts. For a list of 
some of these memter 
benefits see Page 8A. 
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Chamber Wcferles 

Imp^rianf Business Measures £n acfecf 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
helped win enactment of a num- 
tier of mea*sui*e*s im|x>!lant to its 
members and the U.S. economy in 
the final weeks of the congi*eSvSional 
session, 

"The U.S. Chamber, its allies, local 
chamters, and tens of thoiisancb of 
grass-roots adnists wer*e able to win 
on a numbei' of business issues in the 
closing weeks of the 105th Con- 
git^ss " said Thomas J. Donohue, 
Chamber pmsiiient and CECX 

Those \ictoiies in 
eluded: 

■ Extension of 
several business 
tax credits tiiat 
had axi^imi. 

■ Acceleration 
of tlie timetable 
foi- providing full 
deductibility of health- 
care costs to the seU"-em])loyecl. 

■ An incmise in the numtjer of 
\isa^ for highly educated or trained 
immigrants to help ease the shoitage 
of skilk^l workei's, 

■ Kestiictions that fiiievent the U.S. 
Envii-onmental Pix)tection Agency 
fn»m funding ceiliiin progiTum that 
woul<I atlvei^ly impact business. 

■ A delay in the implementation of 
an immigi*alion-law pmision that 
could have led to clogged lK)itIei^, 

■ A ban on fiulher taxation of trans- 
actii^iis ('( inckictai over the InteiTiet 

■ lv\U'nsion of a i)n)\isi(jn that 
helijs of)en foi^eign mai'ket^ to U.S* 
companies, 

■ Atio})tion of a measure to help 
small businesses keep drugs out 




of their w^orkplaces. 

■ Approval ofa 3*e<iuii^ment that 
the ikierai go^^e^nment pi\jvide pn- 
vate-seetor companies \\ith the inlbi*- 
mation neetied to comi^ete tor fe(leral 
conti*acts. 

■ A requirement for a study on 
woi'kplace activities and stress-i^elatetl 
iryuries that effectively delav's the im- 
plementation of a lkiei"il 

ergonomics standaixL 
■ Pn)tectii>n fixjm 
lawsuits ibr compa- 
nies that make dis* 
r1risto-e,s about 

computer problems. 
■ Replenish- 
ment of the In- 
tei'imtionaJ 
Monetaiy 
Rmri, wliich 
aids financiaJiy 
ti'oubleci nations 
whose econrjmic 
health impacts busi- 
nesses in the United States. 

Mast of tlie j>m\isions were 
\M-api)ed in the fiscaJ VM) budget bill, 
which (kmgim^ appmved ancj Piusi- 
clent Clinton signed in late Octolrwr, 
Here ai*e some detiuls about the key 
measures: 

Beneficial Tox Credits 

Lawniakei"s ejctendeci imtiJ June ;30, 
\\.W, thi^ impoitant >)usiness tax 
ci^edits: the reseai^ch-and-expeiimenta- 
tion, woi'k-cjppoitunity, and welfare-to- 
woi*k d^ecBts. .411 were set to expire or 
had aKpired, and all wem extended 
i^ , Cmtinmd Ovt Page M 
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Budget* Bill Included Provisions 
On Health Care, Taxes, Oriier Issues 



Cmttmmd Frcmi Page lA 
retroactiv^ely The research-and-experi* 
mentatioii credit if* equal to 20 percent 
of the amomt of a company's R&E 
spending over a base amount 

The work-opportimitj^ and welfare 
to-work praisions allow companiei!s to 
take a credit against taxes o^^ed for hir- 
ing ceitain disadvantaged indiwluals, 
such as those on welfai^. 

The Chamber, which pushed for ex- 
teaision of the ei^edits, has been fighting 
to make them permanent 

Heahh-Care Deduction 

Self-empioyetl individuals will be able 
to deduct 100 percent of their health- 
insurance premiitms beginning Jan, !» 
2003 — four years eai'lier than sched- 
uled. The deduction, which is 45 per- 
cent for 1998, will rise to 60 percent for 
1999 and stay at that level until it rises 
to 70 percent for 
2002. 

The Cham- 
her has long 
sought full 
dedyctibility 
of health- 
I care pre- S 
miums for 
the self-employed 

Highfy Skilled Immigrants 

The niunter of visas ihr lilghly skilled 
immigi^ants was raised to address a 
shortage of workers in the United 
States, 

The cap on H*1B visas, w^hich allow^ 
foreign specialty-occupation uwkers to 
be employed in this country lor up to 
sbc years, wa^ increased to 1 15,000 for 
fiscal 1999 and 2000. For fiscal 1998, 
which ended Sept 30, the mp uiis 
65,000. That ceiBng was reached in 
mid-May 

The cap %ill drop to 107^500 for fiscal 
2001 and rev^ert to 65,000 a yeai* begin- 
ning in fiscal 2002. 




The Chamber supported the inci'ease 
in H-IB \isas as a way to ease the 
worker shortage. 

Environmental Programs 

Clinton signed into law an agency fimd- 
ing bill that contains provisions that 
prohibit the U.S. Enviromnental Pixh 
tection Agency from using its funds for 
implementing programs related to a 
United Nations climate treaty or the 
EPA's environmental-ju&^tice policy 

The latter is based on the pi^emise 
that minorities and the poor have been 
subject to environmental disciimination 
because industrial facilities ai^ moi'e 
likely to be sited in theii" neighlwhoods 
than in other areas. The Chamber op- 
poses the EPAs envTronmental-justice 
policy 

The U*N, climate treaty, which has 
not yet been mtified by the U.S. Sen- 
ate, requii-es developed nations to dras- 
tically cut their emissions of soK^aUed 
gi*eenhouse gases, w^hieh some scien- 
tists suspect are causing tempei^atures 
to rise worldwide. Other scientists con- 
tend that there is no global warming 
and that there is no link between 
gi'eenhouse gases and temperatures. 

The Chambei' mmntains that the 
emissions cuts called for in the U.N. 
tiTeaty would wreck the U*S. economy 

Border<rossing Provision 

Congi-ess delayed for 80 months the im- 
plementation of a piwision in a ISSMl im- 
migration law that could have caased 
massK'e dela>T^ at U.S. border crossings. 

Section 110 of the Immigration Re- 
form and Immigrant ResiKjnsibtlity Act 
of MMi reciuiius evei7 aiipciit, seai)ort, 
and land bortler entry point to the 
United States t^j have an automated 
entiy-exit contnjl .system in place to 
collect data on e\'ery alien. Before law- 
makers stepiied in In pc^t\)(me it the 
fawision was set to take efft^ Sept 30. 

Lawmakers called for a feasibility 



study on automated entty-exit contn^l 
systems during the 2V2"yeai* delay 

Internet Tax Ban 

A thi^ee-yeai- moratoiiurn was imposed 
on the collection of new Ulxcs by states 
and localities on transactions conducted 
over the Internet 

ITrL\e.s that were in 
effect befoi-e Oct 
1 can still be col- 
lected. 
The morato- 
iiitm pimision 
also sets up a 
mmmLssionto 
-nidythe issue of 
luu^rnet taxes. 
The Chambei- 
suppoiieci the ban on Internet taxes. 

Opening Foreign AAorkets 

The Generalized System of Pi*efei^nces 
(GSP) was extended though June 30, 
19iJ9. The measure allows the pmsident 
to grant duty-fi*ee status to impits 
fitim ceitain developing nations. 

The Chamber supixiited i-enevval of 
the GSR which helps open foreign mai- 
kets to U^S* goods and services, 

Drug-Free Workploces 

LawTnaket>i rolled inUj Die fiscal 1999 
spending measuii^ a biH appnwed by the 
House in June that offei's financial in- 
c*enti\^es and technical a^sistimce to 
small businesses to create drug-fi'ee 
workplaces. 

The Dnag-Pree Work[)lace Ad, estaiv 
IL^hes a demonsti^tion 

^^^VS progi*am undet* the 
Ll^^ MMm U.S. Small Business 
Administration. The 
• • SBA will make 
grants to entities established to provide 
financial assistance to smsill businesses 
to set up dnig-fi-ee-workplace pro- 
grams. 

The Chamber has made fighting 
diTjgs — and ciime — a high priority 

Ergonomics Study 

Lan^^ag(" \va.^ includt^<i in the budget 
bill to fund a study by the National 




Academy of Sdencf^ on workplace er- 
gonomics. The NAS study wiH exmmne 
the scientific findings on the relationship 
between work and rei)etitTV'e-stress in- 
jmies, such as 
eaipal-tunnel 
.syndrome. 

The i}ccu- 
j)ational 
Safet>^ and 
Health Ad- 
ministration has been working on a 
rule to establish a work^ilace ergonom- 
ics standanl, which could force busi- 
ness^ to motiify workiilaces and re- 
design jobs. 

The C'hiunbei* opjxjses such a stan- 
daiHl, pointing out that there is little or 
no sdentiflc evifience that links job ac- 
tivities to i-epetitive-sti^ss injuiies- 

While the i7ro\lsion retiuesting the 
ergonomics study does not prohibit 
OS HA from moving forward on a 
stiindcutl, Congi-eas likely viiU discour- 
age a final rule until the study Is com- 
pleted. 

Year 2000 Computer Problem 

The exjKJSUi^ of Ijusine^ssas to liabilit>' 
for bases caused by the yeai* I^IHXI or 
Y2K, computei* preblem has been lim- 
ited under legislation appmvecl by Con- 
gress and 
signed by 
Clinton. 

(Some 
computer's 
might crash 
or destroy or 

_ lose data on 

Jan. 1.2000, 
because they viill intA^ii>i*et as a 
year other than 2000- ) 

The measure pn)hibits in most cases 
tli^' {\<f^ i n roi l It of a lirm's disclasui^ 
about its yeai' 20(X) i>n)blems. Busi- 
nesses also ai'e pi-otected il* their state- 
ments about Y2K pmblems— or at- 
tempts to fix them— turn out to be 
false 0!' misleading unless it cm be 
proved that they knowingly made such 
statements. 

The Cliamber sufijiorted the mea- 
sui*e pit>tecting fimis against liability 



i-elated to efforts to deal with year 
2000 computer pixiblems. 

Prrvofizotion 

('ongi'ess apfju'oved the Federal Activi- 
ties Inventory Refonn Act to requii'e 
federal agencies to detail all the func- 
tions they {ierfoi*ni that ai'e not "inhei - 
entiy governmental,'' 

The measui*e pro\ddes private-sector 
fimis additional infomiation that v^'ould 
allow them to compete foi* contracts for 
work that heretofoi^e has been i)er- 
foiined by federal agencies. 

The Chamber views the privatisa- 
tion i-efoiTn as an important fii'st step 
in opening many government func- 
tions to competition from the private 
sector 



Intemational Monetary Fund 

Lawrnakei's included in die budget bill 
ftinds to i-ejilenush the International 
Monetaiy l^lind, which makes loans to 
financially ti*oubled nations, usually in 
exchange for certain economic and 
tiiide-ixilicy informs. 

The US. shai^ to tiie IMF is $17.9 
billion. Nations that bom>w from the 

IMF must 
I'eijay the 
loans with 
interest 

The 
Chambei' 
backed the 

IMF funding as a ^^ay to aid countiies 
that imjMJit goods and senices fit>m the 
United States, providing U.S. jobs. 




Chamber Members' Confidence 
In Economy Drops Significanriy 



FMhe Business Confidence Index — 

I based on tlie latest Business Bal- 
X lot poll of US* Chamber mem- 
tiei's, conducted in October— <:hx)p|>ed 
to its lowest level Octobe* 199CJ, 

The index feO to 46.7 this past Octo- 
bei* from 52,0 in August In October 
1993, the index was 46.4. 

In the latest ixjII, the respondents 
w^ho said they telieved that the econ- 
omy is headed down over the next six 
months outnumi>eml by nearly 5-to-l 
thosp who bebeved it is headed up. 

Als<j. m^'pondents gave a six-month 
outlfx»k for their films sales and em- 
ployment levels and expressed their 
views on issues of conct^i^n . Following 
are cf>mplete jjoll msults. 

What is the sbc-month outlook for: 

■ Your firm^s sales? 

Up ..,,..,....35-5% 

Down - 224% 

No change ■ - 42.4% 

■ Your firm's cmplorment? 

Up ^ ......22,2% 

Down ....12.5% 

No change 66.3% 



■ Wliere do you think Ihe economy 
is headed over the next six months? 

Up ....112% 

Down 54J5% 

No change J4.3% 

■ Which issue concerns you most at 
this time? 

Taxes,,... .47,4% 

The education s^'stem.,.. 12.3% 

The worker shoilage 123% 

Federal regulation 28.0% 

■ ^irc you more ctincemed ahoul the 
future of Medicare or of Social Secu- 
rity? 

Maiicai-e ^. 31.8% 

Social Sc'cunty 68,2% 

■ Which of these economic areas are 
you watching most carefully? 

The IJ.S. economy...,..,. , MM% 

The global economy 22.9% 

The stock mai^ket ..20;i% 

Be mw to jm/mnd to this monWs 
Bmiiwm Ballot hi the plastic Ofmpper 
mih tim immletterand your Decem- 
ber Nation's Business. 




Contact Your Senators About Minimum-Wage Vote 

The U.S. Chamber Ls ctsMng its [n'opiKsal, which wn^ stnmp:ly opfKXsed hour to $6,15 an hoiir by Jan. 1, 2000. 

memtei-s to thank senatoi-s who by the Chamtei; in late September on Senatoi^s can be I'eached by calling 

voted against a pi-oposal to raiae a 5544 vote* the Capitol s\^1tchboard at (202) 224- 

the federal minimum u^ge and to ex- Sf^onsoi-erl by Sen. Efhvaitl M. 3121 or by wilting the U,S. Senate, 

press theii' disappointment to ?ionntor?? Kennedy; D-Mass., the measm-e woiiid Wlishington, DXX 20510. 

^iio voted for the inamse* have raked the federal \^^age floor in Check the list below to see how youi' 

The Senate rejected the w^age-liike two steps from the cuiTCnt $5.15 an senator voted. 



VOTED AGAINST 
RAISING THE 
MINIMUM WAGE 

ALABAMA 

Shelby (R) 
Sefwions (R) 

ALASKA 

Ste\ ens (R) 
Miu-kovv^^ki (R) 

ARIZONA 

MeCam(R) 
Kyi (R) 

ARFLWSAS 

Hutchinson (R) 

COLORADO 

AUardiR) 

DE1^\\\:\RE 

Fioth (R) 



Pl/iRlDA 

Grahiun (Di 
MaekiR) 



EORGIA 
IDAHO 

KaTi|.>thunii' i R) 



INDIANA 

lAi^^arjR) 

IOWA 

Gimsley(R) 

K vx- \- 



KENTUCKl' 

McC:onneli {R) 

MAIP^ 

SrvowefR) 
Colliius(R) 

ivncHif;.4N 

Alir;iluirTi (R) 

MINNESOTA 

GrBniii (li) 

MISSISSIPPI 

(VnhniniRj 
Lott (R) 

MISSOURI 

BoncKR) 
AsheroftiR) 

MO\T\\ \ 

i: h -,- I;. 

NEBRASKA 
Hngel (R) 

NEW HA>fPSHIRE 

Smith (R) 
Gii^^ji 1 R) 

NEW MEXICO 

Domenid (Rj 

NOirm CAROLINA 

Helms (R) 

OHIO 

DeWTne(R) 

OKL/iHOMA 

NickJes(R) 
IiihulViR) 

OEE(;<>N 
Smith (Hi 

FENNSVLV\NU 



RHODE ISLAND 

Chaft^(R) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Thmmnnd (R) 

TENNESSEE 

Thom|iBon (R) 
Fn^ (R) 

TEX/W 

Gmnim (Rj 
Hutchi.^jn (R) 

UTAH 

Hatch m) 
Bennett ( Rj 

VERMONT 

JafftiirliS^Rj 

VIRGINL\ 

Warner (Rj 

WASHINfiTON 



WYOMINC; ^ 

Kim iR) 



VOTED FOR 
RAISING THE 
MINIMUM WAGE 

ARKANSAS 

Itunipersd)) 

t.\LirORNU 

IVin stein (D) 
K .V rtD) 

CONNECTICUT 

1 I' i H-rmari fD) 



DELAW4RE 

Biden (D) 

GEORGIA 
Cleland (D) 

HAWAU 

InauYe(D) 
Akaka{D) 

nxiNOis 

Mo64eley-r^r4iin (Dl 
DurbinYo) 

I0W4 

Harkin (D) 

KENTUCKY' 

Forrl (D) 

LOUISLINA 

Breaax (D) 
Lan<irieu (D) 

MARYLAND 

Sai'banes (D) 
MikiiLski (D) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

fennedy (D) 
Keiry (D) 

michu;ax 

Le\iii (I) J 

MINNESOTA 

WellstoneiD) 

MONTANA 

Baueiif' (D) 

NEBR^K.4 

Kem\v ( D) 

NEV^ADA 

ReicKD) 



NEW JERSEY 

Lautenbei^(D) 
Tbrrieelli (D) 

NEW MEXICO 

Bingainan (D) 

NEW YORK 

Mo%Tiihiin (D) 
D^Amato(R) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cornel (D) 
DorganfD) 

ORE(;ON 

Wyden (D) 

PENNSYLY^NU 

Specter (R) 

RHODE ISLAND 

Reed(D) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Daschle (D) 
Johnston tD) 

VERMONT 

Leahy fD) 

VIRGINIA 

Rohb (D) 

W4SHINGT0N 

Murra>^ (D) 

WESTVIRGINU 

Bvjd(D) 
RockefeUer(D) 

WISCONSIN 

KohhD) 
hcingfrld(D) 

DID NOT VOTE 

OHIO 

(;ienn(D) 



Firms Urged To Be Mentors 




Retired Army Gen. Colin Powett urges firms fo por 
ticipafe in a menfortng program. US. Chamber 
President and CEO Thomas 1 Donahue, back- 
ground, pledged the Chamber's support. 



UB. Chamber members can help 
influence the workei^ of the fu- 
tm^e by paiticipating in a youth- 
mentoiing day on Feb. 2, 

The U.S, Chamber has joined mih 
mvevdl prominent ai*ganizations to pitj- 
mote the mentoiing riay and UJ^ging 
its member companies to (laiticipate by 
inviting young people into their work- 
places fo!' a close-up look at the busi- 
ness woiHd, Feb* 2 has been de^signated 
the second National GiTumdhog Job 
Shadow Day. 

The Chamter — along with sevei^ 
other business organizationi^— is team- 
ing wth Alexajidiia, Vk-based Amer- 
ica's Pn^mise: The AQiance for Youth, 
which woi'ks to im}>tt)ve the lives of ^'at- 
risk youtli"; the Washington-based 
American Society of A^sstKiation Kwi. - 
utivas; Junior Achievement, m eco- 
nomic-education organization head- 
quartered in Colorarlo Springs. Colo.; 
and the Washington-based National 
School-to-Work Office, which encour- 
ages jiaitnei^hips Ijetween bui^inesaes 
and educators and is administemi by 



the LIS, Labor and EducaUon 
depaitments, 

"We aiti committed to assisting 
oui' members in finding workers 
who ai'e able to comiMe in this 
globa) economy" said Chambei" 
Pi-esident and CEO Thomas J. 
Donohue in announcing the 
Chaniber s supiK>it for the pro- 
gi-am. He ealled the job-mentor- 
ing program a ''good wiiy foi* em- 
ployers to find Hitui^e workei^*^ 

Retii'ed Anny Gen. CoUn Pow- 
ell, former chaiiTnan of the Joint 
Chiefs of SUifTand now chainnan 
of Ameiica s PiTjmiBe, said at an 
Oct. 22 event at the Chamber 
highlighting the effoit: "EveiT- 
\vhei-e I travel, U.S. Chamter 
members teU me about their con- 
stant stniggle with finding skilled 
employees. Paiticipating in thLs 
event Ls a win-vvin situation. Em- 
ployers will be able to sh^ui? with 
students what will be exj)ected of 
them in the workplace, and students 
wnll ex|3erience fij'^^thand what a day in 
the *i*eaJ workf has to offer.'' 

To leai-n more about the mentoring 
pmgi-am, call (202) 452-9441 or visit the 
National Groundhog Job Shadow Day 
Site on the World Wide Web at 
wmajobfikadamorg. 




FAa FILE 



In 1996, a presidential election yean 
just 49,08 i^ercent of the \^Gting-age 
p<jpulation cast ballots. The pmvious 
presidential election yeai- — 1992—^55.09 
percent voted. 

In the last off-yeai* (nonpresidenttal) 
election— in 1994— just 38J8 iDei*cent of 
voting-age Americans \'oted. The low- 
est tuiTiout in the p^i 38 yeai's was in 
— an off-year election — ^u^hen onjy 
3<),52 percent of the voting-age ix)pula- 
tion w^ent to the jjolls. 

—Federai. Eledion Cmnmmmon 

Companies with fewer than 500 wwk- 
ei-s represent moi^e than J)9 jjercent of 
ail employej^s, employ 52 percent of the 
private work force, and employ 61 per- 
cent of the j>m"ate %vorkers on public 
assistana^. Small t1j*ms also j>rovide 51 
percent of the private-sector output, 
i*epi'esent f>9 jiercent of all exportei's of 
goods, and i*eceive 35 percent of federal 
conti'ad dollars, 

— U*S. Small fiimneHs 
Ad) n h I iMmtimi 

There were 17253,000 women- and 
minority-omed fiiins in 11*92, the lat- 
est yeaj' for which tigui*es ai*e a^'ailable. 

—B u mau of the Cemm 



How You Con Join GAIN 



Memliers of the U.S. Chamber 
can join GAIN— the Chamber's 
Grassroots Adifm Ififormation 
Network— to receive limcly 
information on legislative 
de% elnpmenls and recom- 
mendation*^ for actions 
they <*20i take to help 
influence the thiol 



iin 




I 




ing of members of Congress on 
pending tegislatK*e issues. 
For informalicm cm how to 
join (iAIN, visit the 
Chamlier*s Web site at 
irwit.mcham fwnarg 
(imni!mkx2Jt(m 
or call (202) 




Chamber-Endorsed Candidates Win Election 



Eight^^-five percent of the congres- 
sional candidates endorsed by the 
U,S, Chamber in the Nou 3 elee- 
tioBs won tJieir races. 

The business federation was success- 
M in 13 of the 20 Senate races and 233 
of the 271 House races in which it en* 



dor^I candidates, Thirt>^-tbur Senate 
and 435 House seats were up for elec- 
tion. In 1996, the Chamber's success 
rate \ras 76 [percent. 

"We will continue to have in the con- 
gi*essional lea^lership {Xisitions and as 
chairmen of the various committees 



i comervatK^e members of CongiTPss 
I with sti'ong recoitls of Hui^jKirt for the 
: business eommunityf said Lonnie Try- 
I Ion the C'hamter^s senior vice president 
\ for conpmsional and public atTaii^. 
i FoUoTAing are the Chamber-endoj'sed 
I winners. 



SENATE 



AUSKA 

Ehuik H. Miirkow.-ki iRl 




MORGIA 



HMO 



lumois 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

Sam ESnmnhiuk i F^) 

MINTUCXY 

Jim Buiming(R)* 

MlSSOUiU 

Christopher ^^Kit*' a Bond f R) 
NEW HAMPSI^IRE 



Vbinovirh (R)* 



OiOAHOMA 

iNickJei^(R) 



IRAH 




Bennett !Ri 
Pew nit^ber of ike St*s late. 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



AlABAMA 

Tfern^Kverett (R) 
Bf)h Riley (R) 
mml B. Ade-riiolt{R) 
Spencer Bachus (R) 




AL DoDlbong lR) 

EONA 

1 Matt Siilmon {RJ 
ll Bob Stump (H) 
■ JohnShad6gg(R) 
H JimKolbeCR) 
P J.D. Ha>^orth(R) 

ARKANSAS 

Asa Hiitchiriison (R) 
Jay Dickey (R ) 

IMRNIA 

WitOy Hi'iv*TlRj 
t)oui.M)st>tRf* 
John Doi>littfe ( R) 
11 RichiUTi FVjmbo fR) 
^ TomCmplwIKR) 
B Gary Cqik lit (D) 

19 Qeoiw R Radmimich (R) 

21 WllamM. Thomas (R) 
23 Elton (kiIic«giy(R) 

20 Hm m\ ^'Buck" 

MuKi5Hi(R) 

21 Janie^ E, RoKan (R) 
28 DB\idr>n(%r(R) 

m Stoc KiiykendaB (R)»' 
:i8 Steve Hum (R) 

fEdwunl l;Nyct>tR| 
iktry I,«'\vm(R) 
Garj Miner fR)** 



m Ken(-alvm[R) 
Maiy Bono (R) 
45 Dana RohniUieher (R) 
47 ChristojihtT Cox (R) 
'18 IkmRickiirtl(R) 
49 BnariBitbray(R) 
||B1 Ranrly Cunninjrham (Rj 
■S2 rXinarn Hunter f R) 



COLOilACIO 

H St^.tl McUiriis(R) 
4 Bob SchiitTer (R) 
jk h ii^l Hefleyf R) 
■ 6 'IbniTiincrado{R)** 

CONNECTKUT 



KlAWARi 

Michael Cas^tliMHj 



1^ 



FLORIDA 

1 Joe Stmj^hinui^h (R) 

2 FAIknBoy(jJn(D) 
4 TOt" Fowler (R) 

6 CMSteaniH(R) 

7 John Mica (R) 

8 BillMcCnllumfR) 

9 Michat'l Bi]inikis(R) 
10 C.WBmVuimijfR) 
12 CbirlesCaiuidyrRi 
in DmUmn lU 

14 BiilfT J-(;f)s.^(R) 
IB DavKiWeldontR) 
fcI6 Marii Foley Ui) 
18 BtmuiRo^-U4itimm(R) 

E.ClavShaw.lrjR) 



GidRGIA 

^ 1 Jack Kiu^'-^iou tUj 



I 



3 Midiael"Miwr"Colliriii(R) 

6 Ncwl Ginioich i R i 

7 BobBarr(R) 

8 Saxhy (1mmbliss(R) 

9 Nathan IXr4l(R) 

10 Chai^la^ Norwood (R) 

11 John LinderlR} 

IDAHO 

1 Hi-'lfr'n Chenrm-eth (R) 

2 Mike Simpson (Rf* 

ililNOIS 

il HrniyJ, Hydc(R) 
8 Philip M. Crane (R) 

10 John Ed\\^iBjrter(R) 
U JcnTWeller(R) 

i:i JudyBi^iKRf* 
14 J. Dennis Hasten (R) 
iri Thtjma^ Ewin^ (R) 
16 DoHiilfl Manajllo(R) 
18 liayLaHntxifRs 
JohnM.SlijmkiL*^(R) 

INDIANA 

2 DuvidMcInUjsh(R) 

4 Mjirk8(HKkT(R) 

5 Ste\e Buyer (R) 
I] Dlui Burton (R) 

7 E(i\viirdAf\»BSp(R) 

8 JtjhnN. Hostetder(R) 

WWA 

1 JimLrach(R) 

2 JimNuKste(R} 

S UH)nanl I^. Boi«\vt*lh l) J 

4 Gregtriin^CiMR) 

5 Ibm Utham (Rl 

KANSAS 

i JeiiyManmdt) 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



I 



2 JiInR.^^^Lm(^l) 

4 TocidTyut lR) 

KENTIICKY 

1 Edwi^ Whitfield (R) 

2 Ron hm^ Hi) 

3 AimeM.NtHthup(R} 

5 Harold RDgei^(R) 

6 Eania^t Fletcher (R)** 

LOUISUNA 

\ Bub Lhin^^ston lR) 

3 WJ.'*Billy" Taiigm(R) 

4 JimMcCi^ry(R) 

5 John a Cooksey (R) 

6 RichaitlH. Bilker fR) 

7 Chri^^JohnfD) 

MARYlAiill 

1 WaynoGilchregt(R) 

2 RoLiertEhrlich Jr (R) 
6 Rmm Bartfett (R) 

8 Connie MomM (E) 



MICHIGAN 

2 MerHoeksmi (R) 

13 Vernon Ehkry(R) 
4 DaveQimp(H) 
6 I*VedUpum{R) 
7 Nick Smith (R) 
1 Joseph KnQltenberg:(R) 

MINNiSOTA 

1 Gil tlutkna'ht fR) 
;i Jim Ranii^buhR) 
^ 7 a)llinF^tem>n(D) 

MISSISSIPPI 

1 Rog!?r Wicker (R) 
Clmrles't;hii)" 
Pickerinj^ Jn (R) 

MISSOURI 

P 7 fioy Blunt (R) 

8 Jo Ann H, Kmmwn (R) 
fl KemiyC. HuLshoftR) 



I. 



lONWU 

A.HOKR) 



NEBRASKA 


7 Da\id Hobson (R) 


' 4 RiiiphM. Hallt Dj 


1 DoiigBereuter(E) 


8 John ABoehnerfR) 


5 R?teS«»stdonB{R) 


2 f^TaTy(R)** 


12 John RKasich(Hj 


1 6 JiK^ Baiton fR) 


3 Bill Barrett (R) 


15 Detordh Pryc« (R) 


j 7 Bill Ai-eher (R) 




16 RaJphReguladi) 


8 Ke\inPBi-ady(R) 


mVAM 


18 Bob Ney (R) 


12 KayGraiiger fB3 


2 Jaine.« A VM^m (R) 


m Stwn C. UTburette (R) 


13 WiMajn **Mat'" 






|i ThomljeiTy (R) 


WW HAMPSHIRE 


. OKLAHOMA 


1 14 Ron E. Paul (R) 


i John E. Siinuiui (H) 


1 Steve I.iu^nt (R) 


r 17 Chaises W Stenholm (D) 


2 ChaiteB^^(R) 


2 Ibm Cabum (R) 


19 Larr>^Combei^t{R) 




3 Watkia*^ (R) 


1 21 Lamai' a Smith (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


4 J.C, Watt^(R) 


* 22 '^>mDeI^ (R) 


2 FhmkA LoBiondoCR) 


5 Ernest fi5tof>k Jr. (R) 


2;} Hem7Br>mlla(Rj 


3 Jim Saxton (R) 


i 6 Fhmk D, Lucas (R) 


j| 26 Richard K. Armey ( Rj 


5 Mfirp? Roiikem (R) 




r 


7 BobFhink.H(R) 


OREGON 


UTAH 


11 Rodney Hielinghuyaan (R) 


1 2 Greg\\^di!ruR)** 


1 1 Janies V Hamen (R) 






2 MyrriliaMik{R) 


Nm MEXICO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3 Chmtopher Cannon (R) 


1 Heatha* Wilson (R) 


1 5 JohnEJHei's*>n(Rj 




2 JoeSkeen(R) 


1 7 CmtWeldf>n(R) 


VIRGINIA 




1 8 Jim Greenwood (R) 


1 1 HerfeilH.BatemanCR) 


NEW YORK 


^ fl BuriShuHter<R) 


1 5 Vii>qlH.Go(KleJn(D) 


1 MirlmelPFmtesCR) 


. H) Don bherw'<Mjd (Rr* 


1 6 Boll Gcmdlatte (R) 


2RickLsmo(R) ! 


[ 15 PiitTbomey (R)** 


|i 7 Thomas XBiHey Jr. (R) 


3 I^terKingCR) 


16 Joseph K. Rtts (Rj 


10 FVankRWolfiRi 


m Vito Fos^eOa iK) 


17 te)rRG WCM^kastRj 


11 ThomiL<M,Dii\i^nnR) 


19 Sue W Kelly TR) 


19 WiHiam h (toixying(R) 


i 


22 JohnSw^ney lR)** 


1 21 Phflipb. Enipish(R) 


WASHINGTON 


24 JohnMeHugh(R) 




2 JackMemilftR) 


25 Jartie.^ t V^Wh (R) i 


SOUnt CAROLINA 


1 1 D(X' Hii^li%^ (Rj 


27 'B)mKin-nEM^(:R)*' 


1 MarkSanibid JrJR) 


5 Gmr^ Nethencntt Jn (R) 


30 Jat*k Qiunn (R) 


2 Flfjyd Spnti' {Ri 


8 Jennifer Dimn (R) 


31 Ainu Houghtim (R) 


3 Lmd*«ey Gmham (R) 




4 Jmi DtiMini (R)** 


« VnSCONSIN 


NORTH CAROUNA 




1 1 i'ilui Kyan( R)'* 


2 BobEUiensfeiMDj 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6 Thoma.sE.f^(R) 


3 \VtilterJones Jn(E) 


AI- John it Thune <R) 


8 Mari^ Graen f R)** 


5 RichaniM.Burr(R) ' 






Hmml Ctil)le (R) 


TENNESSEE 


1 Sffasc^iibrenner Jr. f R) 


7 Mike Mdntyre(D) 


1 William L JenMnin (R) 




8 Rohin Hay^iR)** 


2 John J. Duiiean Jn (R) 


WYOMING 


y SiieM>Tick{R) 


3 ZachW:im[) (Rj 


, AL Biirljaiii Cuhin (R) 


10 Cajvs Balleiiger (R) 


4 Van Hilleary (R) 


f 


11 CTiiirlaiH. Taylor (R) 


' 7 Ed Bryant (R) 




1 8 jQhnTajmer (D) 


I **Nevi^ n)eml>er of the House. 


OHIO 






1 


TEXAS 




2 K.. |-.-::-;mlR) 


I MiL\ A Sandlin (Dj 




4 Miehsi. 'M;. Oxley(R) 


2 JimTLimeraji 




5 BuilE. Gfllinor(R) i 


^JbSain Johasun f R) 





iMEMBER BENEFITgJ 

Here crre some of ttte mosl imp^^rtont prodtjcts, services, and programs offered by ihe U.S. Chamber. 



DECEMBER 1998 




Discounts On 
IBM Products 

Chjiinbei' nieniliers 
can recede a discount on 
products from IBM Coip, 

The company has set up a 
MembersPlui^ Pnj^^am to 

help Cham* 
ber mem- 
pia - 
chase the 
latest IBiM teehnoiog>: 

For more infoiTnation about 
the program, \Tsit the IBM 
Web site a£ immn ibnkcom 
bminem'enterlnwnibemplm 
or caU l-80a426^?235, Ext 
5232, Use PIN Na usmem. 





Keeping Up With Technology 



s: 




Continuing 
Educotion 

The Institutes for 
Organization Management, a 
continuing-edueation pi^ogram 
for association and local and 
state chamber executives, has 
set its 1^2000 scheckile. 

The U a Chamber pro- 
gram helps association and 
chamber executiv^es 
strengthen their leadership, 
management inter])ei"sonaJ» 
and eommumasitions skills. 

Sesgions for chamber exec- 
utives are scheduled for June 
6-11 at the University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind,; June 
i:i-18 at the Univ^ei's^tty of Geoi^a, 
Athene, Ga; June 27-July 2 at the Uni- 
versity of CalifomiEp Los Angeles; July 

at Coloralo College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; July 2^ at the College 
of Charleston, Chai leston, S.C.; Aug. 1- 
6 at the University of Delau^-e, 
Newark; and J^, 5-10, 20(X), at the 
Uni\*erBity of Aimma, T\icson, Ariz, 
Sessions for association executives 
will be held on the date** Ifeted above 
only at the follo^^v^ng campuses: Notre 
Dame, UCLA, Chaiieston, Delaware, 
and Arizona* 

Rir enrollment information, includ- 
ing a catalog on the program, call (2t)2) 



mall-business own- 
ev^ — tjpieally iTsk- 
takei^s — ai*en't ex- 
actly leading the chai^ 
into the information 
age, accorriing to a 
survey commissioned 
by IBM Coip. and 
the U.a Chamtien 
Just 25 peix*ent 
(»f ct)m|)anies with 
lOtJ or few^er 
employees have 
a site on the 
Wodd Wide 
Web, the sur- 
vey found, 
and less \hm 
half of the companies' 
owners brieve their 

Web pages ai^ woith the time aticl money 
th^y t>nt into them. (See the chart) 

On average, smidl cfjmjjanies sfjend 
$7,000 a y^ on technology; accoitling to 
the suiTey The study concluded that 
small-business ouTiei's ai*e cautious and 
unceitain almit what technology to buy, 
vvhei^ to jiuiThiL^* it and to whom to turn 
for help and advice about technologj; 
The Chamber and IBM have teamed 



y reqoired 37^" 

1 wortfi the lime End mmy i€(finied 6%^ 
*\ kiww/Ka itniwef 11 %\ 




vA\h the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration to 
help small Ri'ms with 
t ( 't'hnolog> -i'elated prob- 
lems and to educate 
t h(^m jik)ut the benefits 
'i'techn*>!ogy, 

TliisSmcdl Office So- 
kitirms initiative in- 
sists of technology 
help centers at se- 
kxted local 
ch^miba's of 
commeix*e and 
r< innnid SBA !o- 
caliuns. 
The help 
centei% 

known m ThinkCenters, wiD open in early 
1999 in the SBA*s Business Infomiation 
Centei-s in Albany, N.Y; El Paso, Texas; 
and S{K)kane, Wash.; and in the 
Chieagoknd Chamber of Commerce in 
Chicago. They will oft'er on-site help anfl 
literature, and smalt-btLsiness ownen^ will 
be able to get hands-on exi)erience with 
computei's and Internet technologies. 

Yiw moi'e inibrmation about the pit>- 
gmm, \isit mimubnuwHibumimHm'u^^ 
or call IBM at 14<8H42«>5800. 



SOURCE IBM CORP AND U S CHAM&eH SUJTVEY 




41 'c \ ."io7< ► or visit the Institutes for Or- 
ganiziition Management Web site at 
iinvm Hifchamhenarg/ iom. 

Apply Now For 
Blue Chip Program 

ApplicaLiiJns fr>r the VM) 
Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, which 
recogniise^ small businesses that have 
overcome significant challenges, ai^ 
being accepted. The deadline is Jan. 

The anniml |>n)giiim is c^>Hf Minsored 
by MiLssat^hiLstnts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Ck). (known as MaHsMutuul— The 
Blue Chip Comfiiiny ), the U.S. Cham- 
ben and NatimtH Bfrntiens, the Cham- 
ber's monthly busing magazine- 




An application cim be obtained by 
\isiting the Naiifrti's Bit-sim'HH Web site 
at wmiinbnmgxmn or by calling l-iWO- 
FOR-BCEI (i-80()-:r>7-22:i4). 

Reri^emen^Pk^n 
Discounts Available 

AJToixlable* acces.sible, and 
ctmvenient i^etiixTOent plans are avail- 
able to U.S. Chamliei* membei's at a 
discount through the ChamlK^r and Fi- 
delity Investments. 
FidBliiy Formm-e 
Inuesimenim- infonnation, 
call Fidelity 
toU-free at 1.888-HET-PLAN (1^^ 



0 



